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In the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia. 


f 


James Lanckton, Appellant,) 
vs. 

The United States. j 


V No. 1070. “ 


a Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 

United States ) 

vs. > No. 22484. Criminal. 

James Lanckton. J 


United States of America, 
District of Columbia, 



Be it remembered that in the supreme court of the District of 
Columbia, at the city of Washington, in said District, at the times 
hereinafter mentioned, the following papers were filed and proceed¬ 
ings had in the above-entitled cause, to wit: 



Indictment. 


Filed in Open Court May 11,1900. 

In the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, Holding a 
Criminal Term, April Term, A. D. 1900. 

District of Columbia, ss: 

The grand jurors of the United States of America in and for the 
District of Columbia aforesaid upon their oath do present : 

That one James Lanckton, late of the District aforesaid, on the 
twelfth day of March, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred, and at the District aforesaid, and in a certain house there 
situate, with force and arms, in and upon -one Betty L. Wrenn, the 
said Betty L. Wrenn in. the peace of God and of the said United, 
States then and there being, feloniously, wilfully, and of his malice 
aforethought did make .an assault; and that he, the said James 
Lanckton, then and there, feloniously, wilfully, and of his malice 
aforethought, did strike and beat her, the said Betty L. Wrenn, with 
his fists in and upon the face and other parts of the head of her, the 
said Betty L. Wrenn, and did then and there, feloniously, wilfully, 
and of his malice aforethought, knock, cast, and throw her, the said 
Betty L. Wrenn, down unto and upon the floor of the said house 
with great force and violence, giving to her, the said Bett}^ L. 
Wrenn, then and there, as well by the beating and striking afore- 
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said of her, the said Betty L. Wrenn, as by the knocking, casting, 
and throwing of her, the said Betty L. Wrenn, down unto and upon 
the said floor, as aforesaid, one mortal wound and rupture of 

2 the brain of her, the said Betty L. Wrenn, of which said 
mortal wound and rupture she, the said Betty L. Wrenn, 

from the said twelfth day of March, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred, until the twenty-ninth day of the same 
month and year, and at the District aforesaid, did languish and lan¬ 
guishing did live; on which said twenty-ninth day of March, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred, and at the Distri<^ 
aforesaid, she, the said Betty L. Wrenn, of the mortal wound and 
rupture aforesaid, did die. 

And so the grand jurors aforesaid upon their oath aforesaid do 
ssLY that he, the said J ames Lanckton, her, the said Betty L. Wrenn, 
in" manner and form aforesaid, feloniously, wilfully, and of his 
malice aforethought did kill and murder, against the form of the 
statute in such case made and provided and against the peace and 
Government of the said United States. 

Second Count. 

And the grand jurors aforesaid upon their oath aforesaid do fur¬ 
ther present: That the said James Lanckton, on the twelfth day of 
March, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred, and at 
tlie District aforesaid, with force and arms, in and upon one Betty 
L. Wrenn, the said Betty L. Wrenn in the peace of God and of the 
said United States then and there being, feloniously, wilfully, 
and of his malice aforethought, did make an assault, and did 
then and there, in some way and manner and by some means, 
instruments, and weapons to the grand jurors aforesaid unknown, 
feloniously, wilfully, and of his malice aforethought, give 

3 to the said Betty L. Wrenn one mortal wound and rup¬ 
ture of the brain of her, the said Betty L. Wrenn, of which 

s-iid mortal wound and rupture of the brain she, the said Betty L. 
Wrenn, from the said twelfth day of Ma,rch, in the year aforesaid, 
until the twenty-ninth day of the same month and year, and at the 
District aforesaid, did languish and languishing did live, on which 
said twenty-ninth day of March, in the year aforesaid, and at the 
District aforesaid, the said Betty L. Wrenn, of the mortal wound and 
,rapture aforesaid, did die. 

And so the grand jurors aforesaid upon their oath aforesaid do 
say that he, the said James Lanckton, her, the said Betty L. Wrenn, 
in manner and form last aforesaid, feloniously, wilfully, and of his 
malice aforethought, did kill and murder, against the form of the 
statute in such case made and provided and against the peace and 
Government of the said United States. 

THOMAS H. ANDERSON, 

Attorney of the United States in 
and for the District of Columbia, 
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Endorsed : No. 22484. United States vs. James Lanckton. Mur¬ 
der. Witnesses: L. W. Glazebrook, M. D.; G. G. Morris, M. D.; 
J. R. Wheatley, Sarah F. Yates, Emily J. Kin^, Ida King, Hattie r! 
Hallihgs. A true hill. W. H. H. Cissel, foreman. 
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Arraignment. 


Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 

Wednesday, May 16,1900. 

The court resumes its session pursuant to adjournment, Mr. 
Justice Clabaugh presiding. 

He * Hi * Hi He ^ 


s United. States 
vs. 

James Lanckton. 


No. 22484. Indicted for the Murder of Betty L. 

Wrenn. 


Come as well the attorney of the United States as the defendant 
in proper person, in custody of the warden of the jail of the District 
of Columbia; and thereupon, the defendant being arraigned upon the 
indictment, he pleads thereto not guilty, and for trial puts himself 
upon the country; and the attorney of the United States doth the 
like. 

Memoranda. 

1900, November 13.—Jury sworn and respited from day to day 
until— 

1900, November 17.—Verdict, guilty of manslaughter, but not 
guilty of murder, as indicted. 


5 Memorandum. 

1900, November 21.—Motions for new trial and in arrest of iudff- 
ment filed. 


Sentence. 

Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 

Saturday, December 15,1900. 

The court resumes its session pursuant to adjournment, Mr. Justice 
Clabaugh presiding. 

H: * H: Hs Hs Hs * 

United States | 

vs. VNo. 22484. Convicted of Manslaughter. 

James Lanckton. J 

Comes as well the attorney of the United States as the defendant 
in proper person, in custody of the warden of the jail of the District 
of Columbia and by his attorney, Fred Beall, Esq.; and thereupon, 
the defendant’s motions in arrest of judgment and for a new trial 
and having been heretofore argued and submitted to the court, it is 
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considered by the court that said motions be, and they are hereby,, 
denied; whereupon it is demanded of the defendant what further 
he has to say why the sentence of the law should not be pronounced 
against him, and he says nothing, except as he has already said; 
whereupon it is considered by the court that for his said 

6 offense the defendant be taken bv the warden aforesaid to 
the common jail from whence he came, thence to the West 

Virginia penitentiary at Moundsville, W. Va., there to be ini-’ 
prisoned and kept at hard labor for the period of eight (8) years, to 
take effect from the date of arrival at said penitentiary, and there¬ 
upon the defendant, by his attorney, notes an appeal to the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia from the judgment of this court 
in this cause, which is granted; whereupon the attorney for the de¬ 
fendant moves the court to fix the amount of the bond in this case 
on said appeal, which motion is granted and said bond is fixed in 
the sum of one hundred dollars (|100). 

7 Filed in Open Court Dec. 20,1900. J. R. Young, Clerk. 

In the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 

United States ) 

vs. ' > No. 22484. Criminal. 

James Lanckton. J 

The President of the United States to Thomas H. Anderson, attor¬ 
ney of the United States in and for the District of Columbia, 
Greeting: 

You are hereby cited and admonished to be and appear at a 
Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, upon the docketing 
the cause therein under and as directed by the rules of said court, 
pursuant to an appeal noted in open court in the supreme court of 
the District of Columbia on the 15th day of December, 1900, wherein 
James Lanckton is appellant and The United States is appellee, to 
show cause, if any there be, why the judgment rendered against the 
said appellant should not be corrected and why speedy justice should 
not be done to the parties in that behalf. 

Witness the Honorable Edward F. Bing- 
Seal Supreme Court ham, chief justice of the supreme court of 
of the District of the District of Columbia, this 20th day of 
Columbia. December, in the vear of our Lord one thou- 

sand nine hundred and. 

JOHN R. YOUNG, Gl&rk. 

Service of the above citation accepted this — day of-, 190-. 

THOMAS H. ANDERSON, • 
Attorney for Appellee. 

8 Mennorandum. 

1900, December 20.—Appeal bond filed. 
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Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 

Monday, Decemhev 31,1900. 

. The court resumes its session pursuant to adjournment, Mr. Jus¬ 
tice Clabaugh presiding. 

* * sH * * H! 

United States 1 

vs. >No. 22484. Convicted of Manslaughter. 

James Lanckton. j 

It is by the court ordered that the present October term, 1900, of 
the court be, and it is hereby, prolonged until March 12,1901, for 
the purpose of settling and filing the mil of exceptions in this cause. 

* ^ ^ ^ :j{ ^ 

United States 1 

vs. >No. 22484. Convicted of Manslaughter. 

James Lanckton. j 

March 1,1901. 

Now comes here the defendant, by his attorney, Fred Beall, Esq., 
and presents to the court his bill of exceptions to the rulings of the 
court taken at the trial of this cause and prays that the same may 
be sealed, signed, and made a part of the record, which is done ac¬ 
cordingly nunc p?’o kmc; and the court adjourns its October term, 
1900, without day. 

9 Bill of Exceptions. 

Filed in Open Court March 1,1901. 

In the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, Holding a 

Criminal Term. 

United States 
vs. 

James Lanckton. 

Now comes the defendant, James Lanckton, and tenders to the 
court here his bill of exceptions, taken during the trial of said cause, 
and prays that the same may be duly signed, sealed, and made a 
part of the record, now for then, which is done accordingly. 

In the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 

The United States 
vs. 

James Lanckton. 

Be it remembered that the above-entitled cause came on for trial 
before Mr. Justice Clabaugh, an associate justice of the supreme 
court of the District of Columbia, on the 2nd day of November, 


Criminal Docket, No. 22484. • 


Criminal Docket, No. 22484. 
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1900j and the said defendant, in his own proper person and by his 
attorne}^ moved the court for leave to withdraw his plea of not 
guilty, entered at a former term of this court, and to file a motion 
to quash the said indictment; which motion was sustained by the 
court, and said defendant given leave to file a motion to quash the 
indictment; and thereupon the said defendant filed and submitted 
the following motion: 


10 In the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, Holding 

a Criminal Term. 

District op Columbia, ss : 

United States ) 

vs. V Criminal Docket, No. 22484. 

James Lanckton. j 


Motion to Quash Indictment. 

And now James Charles Lanckton, who is indicted by the name 
of James Lanckton, in his own proper person comes into court here 
and, having heard the said indictment read, says that the same is 
wholly insufficient in law to require him to plead thereto, and he 
now moves the court to quash said indictment for the following 
reasons, namely: 

1. Said indictment purports to have been found and returned by 
a grand jury into the supreme court of the District of Columbia, 
holding a criminal term, known as the April term, A. D. 1900, 
and there is no record in said court showing that the same, holding 
a criminal court for the April term, 1900, was ever organized as re¬ 
quired by law. 

2. There is nothing in the record showing that on the first day 
or any other day of the April term, 1900, of said court there was 
present, at the time of any organization thereof, any officer other 
than the presiding judge. 

8. That part of the record of the April term, 1900, of said court 
purporting to show the proceedings before the supreme court of the 
District of Columbia, holding a criminal court, division 
11 No. one, for the trial of crimes and offences arising within 
the District of Columbia, does not state or show that 
there was any clerk of said court or deputy clerk of said court 
or any United States marshal or deputy United States marshal for 
said District present, nor does the record of said court show who of 
the members constituting said court were present, or who went to 
constitute the court, nor does it show where the said court was held. 

4. There is nothing in the record of the supreme court of the 
District of Columbia for the April term, 1900, which shows that 
said court was held at the place fixed and designated by law for the 
holding of said court. 

5. The record does not show that there was at the April term, 
1900, of the supreme court of the District of Columbia a grand 
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jury, duly and legally organized, with authority to discharge the 
legal duties incumbent upon a grand jury in and for said District, 
for the April term, 1900, of said court. 

6. The record does not show that the said indictment was found 
and returned into court by a legally constituted grand jury. 

7. The record does not show the place where the court was sitting 
at the time which said indictment purports that it was returned 
into court, nor does it show what officers of the law then constituted 
said court. 

8. There is in the minutes purporting to be the minutes of divis¬ 
ion one of the supreme court of the District of Columbia for the 
April term for the trial of crimes and offences arising within said 
District, at the April term of the court for the year 1900, that which 
purports to be an organization of the grand jury, wherein it is stated 

‘‘ William H. H. Cissel is appointed by the court as foreman 

12 of the grand jury,” and the indictment in this case is marked 
“A. true bill. W. H. H. Cissel, foreman.” Said indictment 

is not marked “A true bill. William H. H. Cissel, foreman.” 

9. There is nothing in the record which shows that said indict¬ 
ment was found with the concurrence of at least twelve grand 
jurors, nor that it was returned into court in the presence of at least 
twelve grand jurors. 

10. There is no record of said court showing that the grand jury 
ever found or returned into court any valid legal indictment against 
said defendant. 

11. There is not made or stated in said indictment, as by law is 
required to be, the estate or degree or mystery of the said defendant, 
nor of the town or hamlet or place or county of which he was and 
in which he was conversant at the time of the alleged finding of 
said bill of indictment, to wit. May 11,1900. 

12. It is not stated or averred in said indictment that the said 
James Lanckton was of or conversant or residing in the county of 
Washington, District of Columbia, on May 11, 1900, the time at 
which said indictment was filed in said court. 

13. It is not shown or stated in said indictment that the grand 
jurors comprising the grand jury for said term of said court were in 
or of the. county of Washington, in the District of Columbia. 

14. There is nothing in the record of said court, nor in said in¬ 
dictment, which shows that the grand jurors who it is alleged found 
said indictment and returned it into court were legal or competent 
grand jurors, either of the county of Washington or the District of 

Columbia. 

13 15. It is alleged in said indictment that the said James 
Lanckton, on March 12,1900, at the District aforesaid, and 

in a certain house there situate, did feloniously, wilfully, and with 
malice aforethought make an assault upon one Betty L. Wrenn. 
The said indictment is insufficient in that it does not more partic¬ 
ularly locate and describe the said certain house, and said statement 
in said indictment is vague, indefinite, and insufficient in law. 

16. And the said defendant says that said indictment is not in 
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law sufficient; that it is vague, uncertain, contradictory, and other¬ 
wise wholly insufficient. Wherefore he prays judgment of said in¬ 
dictment, and that the same be quashed. 

(Signed) JAMES CHARLES LANCKTON. 

FRED BEALL, 

AWy for Lanckton. 

14 The above motion was by the court, after argument, over¬ 
ruled ; to which action of the court in overruling said motion 

said defendant in open court then and there excepted and asked 
that his exception be noted, which was accordingly done. 

Thereupon, a jury being empanneled, said cause came on for trial, 
and the (Tovernment, to maintain the issue on its part joined, intro¬ 
duced the following testimony: 

Dr. Larkin W. Glazebrook, having been first duly sworn, testi¬ 
fied as follows: 

“ I am a physician and surgeon and have been deputy coroner of 
the District of Columbia for about 7 or 8 years. As deputy coroner 
I receive all my orders and directions from the coroner. When he 
finds a body which he thinks deserving of some investigation—that 
is, a scientific investigation—as to the cause of death he notifies me 
to proceed to such and such a place and make an autopsy on such 
and such a body. On the 29th of March, at the Columbian Uni¬ 
versity hospital, I made an autopsy on the body of one Betty L. 
Wrenn. 

I found a white woman, apparently—that is, just from appearance, 
as I asked no questions as to her age—but apparently a woman of 
. about forty, forty-five, or fifty years of age; it was very hard to 
tell exactly. She looked to be a woman about forty-five years of 
age. Her "hair was slightly gray and her face was somewhat drawn. 
I noticed also that she was very markedl}; emaciated and in very bad 
condition. She was about the average height, five feet five and a half 
inches, and about the average weight. The body was carefully ex¬ 
amined for any evidences of violence, as is my custom in all 

15 cases. I found none. From outside appearances the woman 
was normal. I then proceeded in the usual maquer and 

examined her carefully. Upon opening the scalp and examining it 
and the head—the bone or skull—I found no evidence of any 
violence at all, and found none on the body. I then proceeded, as 
the next step, to the examination of the organs. • I opened the skull 
and as I did so I noted the fact that there was a tremendous clot— 
that is, dry blood—^lying in what is.known as the left cavity of the 
skull, just over the left ear, occupying the side of the skull. This 
• clot, in rough measurement, was about the size of my hand. It 
was flat, about an inch in thickness, about seven inches in length, 
I think, occupying practically the whole of the left side of the inner 
side of the skull. There was no liquid blood anywhere to be found; 
the clot was hard and dry to a certain extent, as you would expect 
it to be, surrounded by moisture membranes. In other words, it 
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was what we call a partly formed clot—that is, it was not a fresh 
clot, not a clot that had been formed a few hours or days before, 
but a clot that had been in the brain or pressing on the brain for 
some time. I found that the vessel which passes up between the 
skull and the membrane that surrounds the brain was ruptured and 
that this clot was lying immediately below that vessel—^the vessel 
that is spoken of as the menengeal artery, and which comes up 
by the ear on the inner side of the skull. The clot which was 
solidified, and about the consistency of putty when ready for use, 
had pushed the left side of the brain, which of course occupies 
that cavity, toward the right, so that the brain, instead of 
being in the center of the skull, had been pushed one-half or 
three-quarters of an inch to the right; the brain had been 

16 shoved aside by this harder mass, so .that it might occup}^ the 
space. I also found that there was a small hemorrhage simi¬ 
lar to the one, and of the same consistency, in the base of the brain 
down where we look for very serious trouble from such hemorrhages, 
and a small clot there which was in the same condition of organiza¬ 
tion as the other, which occupied the position in what is known as 
the medulla, where the spinal cord joins the brain—a very important 
part of the brain. I examined her other organs and found them to 
be in a healthy and normal condition. I gave it as my opinion 
that her death was due to cerebral hemorrhage or clot forming there 
and pressing on the brain, and to no other disease. 

Q. You spoke of two clots, one at the base of the , brain and the 
other on the left parietal region. Which one do you refer to as the 
cause of death, or both ? A. I think that both had something to do 
with it. I think that the small hemorrhage at the base of the brain, 
although small, was probably more responsible for certain symp¬ 
toms. Both are likely to cause certain symptoms which might 
sooner or later produce death. 

Q. What are those symptoms ? A. Of course there is paralysis, 
loss of sensation and loss of motion, and sooner or later paralysis of 
the important nerves which go to the heart and lungs and "which 
cause cessation of the action of those organs. 

Q. Now, in reference to this woman, you say she was emaciated. 
From your examination of her would you say that that emaciation 
was the result of injuries that she had received or was she of a phys¬ 
ical condition that you would expect to find emaciation in ? A. No, 
sir; judging from the condition that I found her organs in, 

17 nothing to account for the emaciation, and as it is a usual and 
very common experience for one who sees very many cases, 

as I do, of persons dying of injuries, I take it that her emaciation 
was due to a recent illness. 

Q. Then, as I understand you, she was a woman in ordinarily ' 
good condition, of muscular development and well nourished ? A. 
Her mtiscles were very good, although soft, and her organs were all 
healthy. 

Q. What is the cause ordinarily of the formation of a blood clot 
on thig brain? A. The blood forms a clot where, of course, it is 
fresh blood flowing from an artery; sooner or later it will form a clot. 
2—1070a 
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Q. Wbat will cause the blood to form in a clot ? A. The rupture of 
a blood-vessel. The clot was outside of the vessel in this case, not on 
the inside. 

Q. What is the frequent cause of rupture of a blood-vessel in the 
head—the usual cause ? A. Different things. Of course blood-ves¬ 
sels in the head rupture from natural causes and from traumatism. 

Q. You mean from head injury from the outside, or traumatism, 
as it is called? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. By traumatism you mean a blow ? A. I mean a blow—vio¬ 
lence of some kind. 

Q. What, in your opinion, was the origin of this clot, as to whether 
or not it was the result of traumatism or the result of organic 
decay? A. I think the hemorrhage in this case, the rupture 

18 of the vessel, was .due to some injury, for two reasons. First, 
because the vessel itself was in a normal condition of health, 

and the other vessels of the brain were in a normal condition of 
health, and the other vessels of the body were normal. I also be¬ 
lieve that it was due to traumatism from the fact that the vessel 
that was ruptured was a superficially situated vessel, situated just 
below the skull—the vessel that is more frequently injured in trau¬ 
matism. The vesssls which break and rupture naturally, what is 
ordinarily spoken of as apoplexy or hemorrhage of the brain, are 
generally the larger vessels at the base of the brain. This vessel 
was situated superficially, just beneath the skull, and for that reason 
I gave it as my opinion, when asked at the coroner’s inquest, that 
the injury was the result of traumatism, and the woman’s age seemed 
to be in favor of that’theory. 

The clot of blood at the base of the brain was very small, about 
the size of a number 4 shot; either of the clots caused certain 
symptoms that might have caused death. I do not know that I 
made any preference as to the probabilities of the two clots as to 
which was most likely the cause of death. I think the one at 
tiie base of the brain was more liable to be fatal. It was situated 
certainly in a more dangerous position. It was impossible to make 
out the definite vessel from which the clot at the base of the brain 
came; it was evidently some small capillary, some small artery 
that has no name* which supplies that part of the brain. It was 
impossible to discover the vessel from which that clot came; it is a 
no-name vessel. The capillaries of that part of the brain are so 
small and minute that it would take a microscope to find 

19 them ; it was a very small one. It was hardly necessary to 
make an examination with a microscope. If I had I could 

not possibly have found a name for it. I did not make a microscop¬ 
ical examination. I found no evidences of external violence at all 
on the body. I found no bruise and no blood and no bruised places 
on the face or anything of that kind. I found nothing except the 
two clots which were inside of the skull, next to the brain, and had 
moved the brain to the right. 

Q. Could th^t blood-vessel have been ruptured by the falling of 
that person upon the fioor ? A. Yes, sir. It is a pretty hard ques- 
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tion to answer, how long prior to death this injury causing the clot 
to form may have taken place, and of course it has to be answered 
merely from my own personal experience. I should take it that the 
hemorrhage or clot had certainly not occurred within the last 4 or 
5 days, and perhaps a week previous to the time that I did the 
autopsy. I do not think that the clot had been there for as long ao 
a j’-ear or six months. It might have been there for a period of two 
weeks, or something approximating that time. From my expe¬ 
rience I think that the clot of the size and location of the one I dis¬ 
covered on the left parietal region might have been caused by trau- 
matisin, which left no outward mark on the skull. A fall such as 
a body striking on the head—^striking a flat surface—would produce 
such an injury as that. A person striking on the flat floor is very 
apt to cause a hemorrhage of the brain. Concussion of the brain wifi 
produce a hemorrhage—shaking it up—without producing any ex¬ 
ternal evidence at al 1. Striking against the corner of a sharp or blunt 
desk or platform or anything of that kind it is possible there 

20 would be a bruise or hemorrhage beneath the skull, but it is 
possible for a person to fall on the asphalt pavement, or the 

floor, or any smooth surface without producing any external evi¬ 
dence to show it. I am familiar with the weapon called a sand bag. 
I have seen it in connection with my work. The injury that oc¬ 
curred on the side of the head and produced this blood clot might 
have been inflicted by what is known as a sand bag. It has been 
my experience in cases that I have seen that the injury by a sand 
bag is one that leaves no external evidence. 

Q. This was such a clot as might have been formed from a blow 
with a sand bag ? A. It might have been anything. The* rupture 
of the vessel might have been the result of traumatism. The rupture 
of the vessel that produced the clot might have been produced by a 
blow of a sand bag. I think it could have been caused by a blow 
with the fist without producing a bruise upon the base of the head-— 
the fist of an ordinary man, a pretty strong man, striking a person 
unawares. The rupture of that vessel was a rupture due to a jar. 
It was some concussion; it was not a broken bone. The skull was 
not broken. It was due to a jar. It is possible that the rough part 
of a knuckle would have left a bruise on the face. It is possible to 
receive a blow on the side of the head without leaving a bruise. 
Some portions of the skin are more numerously supplied with blood¬ 
vessels than others. The bruise depends upon the amount of injury 
done to the vessels in the skin. I have seen cases where a man has 
been struck in the head with a fist, a pretty severe blow, without 
leaving any bruise; at the same time it is possible that it might’. If 
the head is struck with the fist ordinarily it would more 

21 probably leavp a bruise, but not necessarily. It would more 
probably leave a bruise. At the time I examined the body— 

on the 29th of March—I found no evidence of external violence any¬ 
where on the body. I examined the heart and found it in a normal 
condition. Assuming that the blow had been dealt to the head suf¬ 
ficiently powerful to rupture a blood-vessel 17 days before I made 
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the examination, in my opinion it is possible that any bruised con¬ 
dition might have passed away, because it would depend upon the 
extent of the bruise.” 

Joseph R. Wheatley, a witness produced on the part of the 
United States, having been first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

“ I am 56 years old; reside at No. 1029 Ninth St. N. W., in this 
city; have been a resident of this city 21 years. I do not do any¬ 
thing in particular just now. I used to be a writer, and I have a 
little something to live on. I was acquainted with Mrs. Betty L. 
Wrenn in her lifetime; had known her, I suppose, over 20 years. 
I first got board at her house when she was living with her mother 
on 9th street; she was a widow. I was there several years on 9th 
St., with her mother, boarding, and then left and was away from 
there some time, until about 7 years ago, when I went there again, 
down at No. 634 E St. S. W., at which house she lived at the time 
of her death. I first went there in 1893. I only know the defend¬ 
ant Lanekton from having seen him there. I think I first saw him 
there in December—last November or December, 1899. He came 
there one evening; he was there calling on Mrs. Wrenn. After¬ 
wards he became a boarder or roomer at the house. This was the 
latter part of December. He occupied the 2nd story back 
22 and I occupied the 2nd story front. He came there in De¬ 
cember, and then he left for a while. He became quite abu¬ 
sive after a while, and then left and returned again.” 

Witness then exhibited a diary which, he said, he had kept and 
made entries in daily : 

“ Laiihkton returned about Jan’y 28. He had gone away about 
the middle of January. He continued to live at the house up to the 
12th of March. I left the house February 28; moved away on that 
day, I moved away when he became so abusive. It was very dis¬ 
agreeable to me, and on the 19th of January (quoting from diary) 
that Lanekton had a fuss with Mrs. W.; threatened to kill her and 
me, and threatened to cut her throat and she barred the door, 
Lanekton was away for nearly a week. 

“ Feb’y 8.^—Home, 9.45 p. m. Old Lanekton had a sand bag, and 
was tellmg Mrs. Wren how easily he could knock her in the head 
and kill her and the doctors not know it. Old vilKan.” 

When 1 heard him say these things I was going to my bed-room 
and they were in the parlor. As you come in from the street the 
outside door opens directly into the parlor. I was coming in from 
the street into the parlor. Lanekton was by Mrs. Wren in the par¬ 
lor, and I heard him make the statements which I have just related. 
This was not the first time I heard him threaten to kill her, I don’t 
think. 

Jan’y 19,1900.—Lanekton in a big fuss with Mrs. Wrenn; threat¬ 
ened to kill her and to kill me. She barred the door and he left.” 

“ On Feb’y 16 I came home at 8.45. Late. Hear old Lanekton 
cursing Mrs. Wrenn downstairs.” 
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‘‘ Saturday, Feb’y 17.—Snowstorm; liome early, 6.10. Late. 

23 Hear quarreling downstairs; old Lanckton threatening to 
kill Mrs. Wrenn. Old coward.” 

“ February 18.—Home, 10. Late. Old Lanckton and Mrs. Wrenn 
fussing and he cursing her. Late. Threatening to kill her,” 

“Feb’ylO.—Home, 7. Mrs. Wrenn went to office. Old Lanckton 
in and threatened to kill me; Mrs. Wrenn too. He said, “ If I was 
to kill you both I would get off, for they would say I was insane.” 
Old dog; no more crazy than any man,” 

“ February 20, 10 p. m.—Lanckton quarreling again with Mrs. 
Wrenn. “ f 11 murder you,” he says; “ I’ll cut your throat and 
poison you.” Good God, what a villain. God help her, poor 
woman. Right late. Man quarreling yet with Mrs. Wrenn. God 
help her.” I was in my room when I heard that—right over the 
parlor. The staircase turns from the parlor to the right. At the 
head of the steps was my room, and my door was at the head of 
the steps. I have heard Lanckton speak downstairs of being in 
the circus, and about his using smid bags on people, but I never paid 
any attention. He made some remarks; I don’t remember what 
they were. From my place I could hear statements made in the 
parlor when he was talking loud. The door was open, and some¬ 
times I would go to the top of the steps and listen to hear what was 
the matter. 

On February 24.—“ Home, 10.40 p. m. Old Lanckton out back 
when I came in.” Lanckton said in my presence that he was mar¬ 
ried to Mrs. Wrenn, and I said, “ Betty, is that so? ” It was at the 
table. He had a big carving knife in his hand. He said, “Yes; I 
am.” She was afraid to open her mouth. She made no response. 
I said. If that is the case there is no use of my stopping in the 
house, and I will leave. That was on the 26th. 

24 “ Home, 10.20.—Old Lanckton cursing Mrs. Wrenn, 
making threats. I hear them scuffling; believe he is strik¬ 
ing her. She says, ‘ Don’t.’ I cannot go down; not my affair.” 

“ March 12.—Dav of assault. Took a Met. Co. car southwest to 

ft/ 

Mrs. Wrenn’s. Saw Nell. Old Lanckton came in and threatened 
to kill me; cursed and damned everything, and I left the old vil¬ 
lain.” I don’t know whether they were married. They were not 
living as married people. I never saw any manifestations of affec¬ 
tion or demonstration of love on her part, but when I came into the 
room he would stand right in front, with his back to me, and I could 
not speak to her. She was afraid to open her mouth. The last 
time I came down, I came down on the 12th day of March, and he 
followed her from the office home. When I came to the house he 
was out. I brought this old lady Nell—she is as intelligent as any¬ 
body ; she cannot speak or talk, but she saw a gentleman a while 
ago whom she had not seen for ten years, and she recognized him. 
I brought her some wine, and he came in on me, expecting I was 
there, and he cursed me, and said damn me, and he would kill me. 
That same day I got a letter from Mrs. Wrenn not to come down on 
that day, that that old man was crazy again, and he threatened if I 
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didn’t keep away from the house he would murder me. That was 
the day he struck her. On the next Sunday evening I went t® the 
house—saw the old colored woman; was afraid to go to the house, 
afraid to raise a fuss. He was gone, she told me, and Mrs. Betty 
was hurt. I went into the room and Betty’s eye was bulged out, 
and I said, “ Betty, what is the matter? ” 

The first time I heard Lanckton curse Mrs. Wrenn was Janu¬ 
ary 18; he cursed her some in December, too. The first 

25 time I heard something I heard him cursing her downstairs. 
The 18th of January Lanckton was drunk, struck Mrs. 

Wrenn, called her everything, and threatened to kill her and me. 
He called her all sorts of names; the names were vulgarity princi¬ 
pally. He called her a damn whoring bitch, and everything; that 
was on the 18th of January, 1900, in her room in her house. It 
was in the dining-room at breakfast. I came downstairs and heard 
it. The steps entered into her bed-room. 

The next time I heard him abusing her was when he was talking 
about the sand bag, at 9.45 p. m. Feb. 8. He said he had a sand bag, 
and how easily he could knock her in the head and kill her and 
the doctors not know it. They were then seated in the parlor when 
I came home. Her sister was sitting in the corner where she always 
sat. I never paid any attention then whether he said anything 
more or not. I thought it was gas; I didn’t understand what he 
meant. That is the way he was always talking. I think it was the 
16th of February he was cursing. They were in the parlor, and I 
was going through up to my room, at 8.45 p. m. The next time 
was on Saturday, February 17. I heard quarreling downstairs, 
Lanckton threatening to kill Mrs. Wrenn; I heard him threatening 
to kill her. He just made a general remark about killing. He 
said, “ God damn you,” and all such things as that; “ God damn 
you; I’ll kill you.” I could hear .plainly the whole talk. It was 
nearly midnight. 

On February 18 I was at home at 10 o’clock, and Lanckton was 
cursing Mrs. Wrenn and threatened to kill her. My door was open, 
and I could hear almost everything said through the house. On Feb- 
■ ruary 19 old Lanckton came in and threatened to kill me and Mrs. 
Wrenn, too. The next time was 10 p. m. Feb. 20. Lanckton 

26 was quarreling again ’with Mrs. Wrenn. He said, “ I’ll 
murder you; I’ll cut your throat and poison you.” I was in 

my room. I heard the whole talk. The door was open between 
downstairs. On February 24 old Lanckton was out back when I 
came in, and Mrs. Wrenn told me she was frightened at Lanckton ; 
he threatened to kill her. He was in a closet back. That was the 
last, except I went there the day he assaulted her, the 12th of March. 
Wait. February 26: Old Lanckton cursing Mrs. Wrenn, making 
threats; I hear them scuffling; believe he is striking her. She says, 
Don’t.’ I cannot go down; not my affair.” I came 'home at 10.20. 
At that time he was cursing her, using all sorts of language, mean 
and bad; blackguarding her. When I left there on February 28 I 
went to 807 Sixth St., N. W., Mrs. Whitmore. During the 7 years 
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that I lived at Mrs. Wrenn’s house sometimes Mrs. Hellings was 
there; sometimes other people visited there; Mrs. Hellings was 
there several months. During the 7 years there was no one living 
in the house except Mrs. Wrenn, Iier afflicted sister, and myself. 
The house is a two-story one, with four rooms long, including the 
little hack kitchen. The only entrance is through the front room, 
called the parlor, and then comes the sitting-room ; there is no hall. 
You enter the house near the center of the front room, to the left of 
the center as you come in. The next room back was occupied hj^ 
Mrs. Wrenn and her sister. The bed which they occupied was in 
the northeast corner of that room, and the stairsteps up which I had 
to go to get to my room landed in her room, and I had no way of 
getting out of my room except through Mrs. Wrenn’s bed-room. So 
S5ir as I know, Lanckton always occupied the back 2nd story room. I 
don’t know of his ever occupying the dining-room or sleeping 

27 in it. I have heard him in the back room upstairs at night. 
There is a door connecting between the room I occupied and 

the room he occupied and a transom at the top. I would hear him 
sometimes in his room after he had been fussing with Mrs. Wrenn 
down below. 

Q. When was it that you first went back after you went to Mrs. 
Whitmore’s to board—went back to Mrs. Wren’s? A. I never went 
back at all. I never saw Mrs. Wrenn at all. Some daj'^s I would go 
in there occasionally when he was out and take Nellie some liquor, 
some wine to drink. I would just go to the door and hand her 
something and go right away; did not stay at all. I never carried 
liquor to Mrs. Wrenn. I did carry some to Miss Nellie sometimes. 
Mrs. Wrenn was not in the habit of drinking; she only got liquor 
for her sister. Mrs. Wrenn was a good woman, and never had any 
faults; she was a pure, good woman so far as I know and so far as 
anybody else knows. I never saw anything out of the way. Mrs. 
Wrenn always sat up for me until I came home, and when I went 
up to my bed she retired and locked her door from me when she re¬ 
tired.- She always locked the stair door after I retired; that is what 
she used to do before Lanckton came—always. She seemed to be 
afraid of something. She generally retired very late. . 

Q. Did you not tell Mrs. Whitmore the day you went there to 
board that Mrs. Wrenn had married? A. I told her that Lanck- 
ton-—I sppke that—I told several that Lanckton said he had married 
her, and that was the cause of my leaving, and Mrs. Wrenn didn’t 
deny it. I expect I said to Mrs. Whitmore that the lady had 

28 got married, as Lanckton stated to me. He said he was 
married to her, and she didn’t deny it. 

Since I have been living down there I have speculated a little. 
I have a little money; sometimes I have some money, and when 
I get some I make my living. If I want to speculate I do it. 

Q. After Mrs. Wrenn was dead, did you go there and claim a 
watch? A. She gave me a watch. I didn’t take-it. She gave it 
to me with her own hand on the very night she was murdered, the 
19th of March; and I wish to state this, that Mrs. Laury, her cousin, 
who is the heir to the estate, said that I should keep it. 
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Q. What was the condition of Mrs. Wrenn’s mind on the 19th 
day of March? A. That was the night I saw her; that was the 
Sunday night—^it was tlie night after she was beaten; that was tlie 
18th of March. The colored girl and Nellie were present. Mrs. 
Wrenn was then rational. She told me how she got hurt. I saw 
her the next day, and she asked for a priest, and I took the father 
in there, and she made some sort of confession, and he gave her 
absolution. I went in the carriage with Mrs. Wrenn when she was 
carried to the hospital, and she recognized me. I went there every 
day. I called everj^ day to inquire about her. I was excited when 
I went there; there was not a day that I didn’t go twice to inquire 
how Mrs. Wrenn was getting on. They didn’t stop me from going. 
I never saw her from the time she was taken in. I was there the 
very day that Mrs. Wrenn died, and went there every da}’^, every 
morning. 

I didn’t hear any fussing between Lanckton and Mrs. Wrenn 
when I first commenced to go there. That was the reason I didn’t 
make any remark about him. It was only after he com- 
29 menced fussing. I did sit at the same table with him. I ate 
my last Christmas dinner there. Mr. Lanckton was there 
then. I don’t know how long he had been there. Things were more 
pleasing those da 3 ^s, until he became jealous. I don’t remember 
Mrs. Wrenn buying any clothing for Lanckton. I never heard of 
it. I heard him came in one day and state he had bought a suit of 
clothes and he had paid $30 for it. I didn’t pay much attention 
to it. 

The afflicted sister had a little cough in the spring and winter of 
this year. She alwiiys has rheumatism. She was only sick for a 
day or two. I believe Dr. Morris did come to see her. I don’t 
know when it was. I was not there when he came. I simply heard 
that he did come. 

Dr. Geoi^ge G. Morris, a witness on behalf of the United States, 
having been first duly sworn, testified as follows : 

I have been a practicing physician in this city since 1887, in the 
general practice of medicine. I was acquainted with Betty L. 
Wrenn, as her physician, 8 or 9 years before her death. She used 
to pay office visits occasionally, and I also have been to see her in¬ 
valid sister, Ellen Wrenn. During the time I knew Mrs. Wrenn 
she never complained much, only of biliousness occasionally, prob¬ 
ably once every three or four months. She would come that fre¬ 
quently to my office; maybe it might be a year before she would 
come. She was a strong woman. I was called to attend her profes¬ 
sionally during the month of last March, on the 17th day, Saturday. 
She was then living at 634 E St. S. W.,in this city. She lived there 
during the entire period of my acquaintance with her. When I called 
there on Saturday, the 17th of March last, Mrs. Wrenn was in the 
room back of the front room. That was the bed-room which 
80 she used—^she and her sister. There was one bed in that 
room, and she was in there, lying on the bed, in a semi- 
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comatose state, with this sister in her rolling chair, which she used 
during the day. A semi-comatose state is a condition where you 
may he able to arouse a person from a stupor, but they may go back 
into it again if you let them remain quiet. Her physical condition 
that attracted my attention then was this semi-comatose state. Upon 
examining her I found that one pupil of her eye was dilated, and 
the other contracted, which is an indication of some brain trouble, 
particularly hemorrhage, and I found on the left eye an abrasion, all 
black, due "to some bruise. This was at the side of the left eye. It 
was black. I had a conversation then with Mrs. Wrenn. When 1 
found her in this condition it was nothing but natural that I sup¬ 
posed she had been assaulted or had had some trouble. I noticed 
her eyelids at that time; there was only one place effected at that 
time, and that was over the left eye—upon the side upon which the 
bruise was. I had seen the defendant Lanckton several times 
before this trouble happened in front of M. B. Stephens’ office. He 
used to go there evenings, and he would wait outside to accompany 
Mrs. Wrenn to her home. Stephens’ office is where Mrs. Wrenn was 
employed. I have seen themHvalk off together. I saw the defendant 
on the 17th of March, when I called at Mrs. Wrenn’s. He was there 
in the room in which this woman was, and he was very much under 
the influence of whiskey. He was in the bed-room back of the sit¬ 
ting-room. Back of her bed-room is a kitchen. I think there are 
only three rooms. I had a conversation with Lanckton when I 
went in. 

31 I asked Mrs. Wrenn, in the presence of the defendant, what 
was the matter with her. Siie said in a very low whisper 
that he had hit her. Lanckton got up and walked into the kitchen; 
went to the stove and sat down. After these colored women had 
done some talking about what this invalid sister had told them, then 
I walked into the room where the defendant was and told him he 
must get out. He wanted to know what right I had to say this. 
He said, “ We are married; she is my wife.” Then I went back into 
the room where Mrs. Wrenn was and asked her if she was married. 
Lanckton was there. The door was open and he was sitting there. 
He could hear it easily enough, and she said, “No.” Then I went 
back to where Lanckton was and told him that he must get out; 
that if he didn’t I would go and get a policeman to put him out. 
He finally got out. I helped him into the front room, and helped 
him on with his coat; was helping him on with it, and I asked him 
why he struck the woman, and he said he was drunk. He protested 
that he should not go. I said he must; that there was no one there 
but women and he must get out. He went out, and I didn’t see him 
any more after that. I examined Mrs. Wrenn on the body, and did 
not see any bruises on the body. There was a slight paralysis on 
the left side of her body. I saw Mrs. Wrenn next the following 
Sunday morning, and she was a trifle better, seemed to be a little 
brighter. Then I saw her again on Monday morning, when she was 
worse, and then I had her sent to the Columbian University hospital 
in this city. I saw her at the hospital two or. three times, but was 
3—1070a 
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not in my care. She was under the care of Dr. J. Ford Thompson, 
the house surgeon there. I was present at the autopsy that 

32 took place at the hospital. 

Cross-examination: 

I was examined before the coroner’s jury and testified that Mrs. 
Wrenii had a black eye. The abrasion was over the left eye, the 
outer angle. (Witness placed his finger on the spot to show to the 
jury the location of the abrasion.) The abrasion was oblong; it 
might have been f of an inch, probably J of an inch, wide and I 
should say an inch long; it might have been longer than an inch. 
I saw the abrasion on the Monday when I sent her to the hospital. 
Mr. Lanckton was very much under the influence of liquor when I 
saw him on Saturday, the 17th. He was very drunk, so much so 
that I had to lead him into the front room. He was very drunk 
when I was talking to him. He was in that drunken, maudlin con¬ 
dition, sitting near the stove, which was about 10 feet from Mrs. 
Wrenn’s bed. I should imagine her room was only 12 feet long, and 
the stove where Lanckton was sitting' was in the front end of the 
dining-room. Mr. Lanckton was sitting on the east side of the 
dining-room and Mrs. Wrenn’s bed was on the east side of her room. 
There was a very thin partition between the dining-room and kitchen. 
He could not see Mrs. Wrenn from where he was sitting. 

Q. In his condition in which you found him could he understand 
what 3 mu were saying ? A. No; he could not. 

Q. When you asked Mrs. AVrenn in reference to him he could not 
iiave heard what she said ? A. I don’t think he could~that is, 
understand this. That was when I went back and asked her if she 
was his wife. That is what I mean by that; not when I asked 
her who assaulted her; he was standing by the bed at that 
time. 

33 Q. Was he in a condition to understand what she said ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Yet he was very drunk ? A. Very drunk. 

He could understand, because when I asked him out of the house 
he understood what I was saying. I lead him from the kitchen 
into the dining-room. He was not in a condition to put on his 
overcoat; I helped him on with it. Lanckton did not speak to Mrs. 
Wrenn; I don’t think he did. I went to Mrs. Wrenn’s about half 
past ten or 11 o’clock, and remained there, maybe, half an hour. 
We went out and got Mrs. Wrenn some soup—something to eat; 
amounted to an hour and a half. When I went away I left Mrs. 
Wrenii in the care of these two girls from M. B. Stevens. I don’t 
know how long the girls were to remain. I didn’t go back any 
more until Sunday. I just had these ladies’ word they were going 
to stay there. I ordered ice to be put on her head, and a few pellets 
that I had given her. When I went back on Sunday Mrs. Wrenn 
was not in a semi-comatose state; she was better, and talked better 
than the da^^ before. I thought she was going to improve, but the 
eye was still dilated. Before this I had seen Lanckton and Mrs. 
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Wrenn frequently together. I don^t know when I first commenced 
seeing them together, possibly several months before this happened. 
I saw them every day or two, not every day. Possibly he came 
there every day, but I didn^t see him every day. I usually saw him 
in front of M. B. Stephens’ office. I have seen him on 4th and H 
Sts. I have seen them walking off together quite frequently, con¬ 
tinually up to the time of the sickness of Mrs. Wrenn. 

34 Ellen Wrenn, being introduced as a witness by the United 
States, was brought into the room in an invalid wheel chair, 

when Prof. Edward M. Gallaudet was examined touching the ca¬ 
pacity of the said Ellen Wrenn to testify as a witness. Prof. Gal¬ 
laudet testified that he had had a communication with the witness 
Ellen Wrenn, and that he found her not what would be technically 
called a deaf-mute, but that her hearing was imperfect, and her 
speech particularly imperfect, owing to some paralysis of the vocal 
organs, but that she understands what is said to her by those with 
whom she is familiar, and she makes them understand her. He 
stated that he thought if she was examined through Ida King, who 
has had some experience with her and could understand her, that 
there would be no difficulty in ascertaining the fact as to whether 
Miss Wrenn was capable of taking an oath. Thereupon Ida King 
was sworn as an interpreter, and through her an examination was 
made of the said Ellen Wrenn, which disclosed that she understood 
the nature of an oath and was competent to testify. Thereupon the 
said Ellen Wrenn testified as follows: 

“ I know James Lanckton. I saw him at my sister’s house on 
Monday, the 12th of March of this year.” (Her sister was Mrs. Bettie 
L. Wrenn). 

Q. What did he do to your sister at that time? A. (The witness 
made a stroke with her left hand to the side of her head.) “ I was in 
the same room with her.” 

Upon cross-examination she was asked: 

Q. Where do you live ? A. Away out there. 

Q. Where is your sister, Mrs. Wrenn? A. She is dead. 

Q. When did she die ? A. It has been some time ago. 

35 Q. Point out Mr. Lanckton. A. (She pointed out the de¬ 
fendant.) 

Q.' Who has been talking to you about this case? A. A man. 

Q. Has Ida King been talking to you? A. Yes, sir. 

Charles S. Baum, a witness on behalf of the United States, hav¬ 
ing been first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

“ I am a member of the Metropolitan police force and have been 
about three years and 5 months. Last March I was stationed at the 
4th precinct. I saw the defendant Lanckton on the 14th of March, 
1900. About midnight on the 12th of March I was called in with 
Officer Osborn at 604 E St. S. W. by Mrs. Wrenn, who motioned to 
us and asked us to come in and take out a man who had broken 
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into her house. We went inside and saw Mr. Lanckton sitting in a 
chair in the other end of the room. He was the man she said she 
would like to have taken out. I asked her why. She said he had 
broken in. I asked if he had any right there. She said he was a 
boarder. I had to investigate further and asked why she wished us 
to take him out, and he said he had broken into the house. I asked 
if there was any other cause, and she said he had struck her. That 
was about 12 o’clock at night. We were going off duty at that time. 
Lanckton was under the influence of liquor. As he was a boarder 
there and she said he had treated her right, afterwards she came 
down and said she was willing for him to stay there, provided he 
behaved himself We then left.” 

36 Cross-examination: 

Lanckton said, “ I have taken good care of you,” and she said 
that he had taken good care of her. Mrs. Wrenn was very nervous 
at that time; she seemed to be excited. I did not notice any signs 
of her having been drinking; I didn’t know positively whether she 
had or not. I saw no signs of any one having broken into the 
house. From general appearances I didn’t notice anything broken 
or anything of the kind. Lanckton appeared to be intoxicated. 
They were in the front room downstairs. There were no beds in 
that room; I think it was the sitting-room or parlor. Mrs. Wrenn 
said that if Lanckton was willing to behave himself and go to his 
room and act as a man she was willing for him to stay there. 

Q. Had you frequently been along that way and seen them ? A. 
It was a daily occurrence. 

Q. You had met Mr. Lanckton and Mrs. Wrenn before? A. I 
had not met them. The day before that I saw them. It was rain¬ 
ing just a little. He came towards the car with her with an 
umbrella. He went to the car, and when she got on the car he took 
the umbrella back with him. I would not say the number of days 
this was before the occurrence I have just related, but it was just 
shortly before that. I had not seen them together before that, but 
had seen each separately. When we went there on the night of the 
12th there was a light burning there. Mrs. Wrenn was outside the 
door; Lanckton was sitting in a chair. 

Q. Did Lanckton deny that he had done anj^thing to Mrs. Wrenn 
that was wrong? A. No, sir; my recollection is that when she said 
he had struck her he appealed to her by saying that he had treated 
her right heretofore—that he had taken good care of her— 

37 and she admitted that that was so, and then we left the prem¬ 
ises. I didn’t see any sign of any bruises about her person. 

From what I saw I don’t think she was under the influence of liquor 
at all. 

Ida King, a witness on behalf of the United States, having been 
first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

I live at 323 Van St., South Washington. I was acquainted with 
Mrs. Bettie Wrenn in her lifetime. I had known her ever since I 
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was a child. I was raised in the family; she was a widow, as far as 
I know. I didn’t know anything libout her husband. I used to 
work for her, going backward and forward. When the sister would 
be taken sick she would get us, my mother and myself, to stay there 
while she went to office. I did work at the house; had to ^o there 
Saturdays and clean up; go there and get the washing, go and run 
to the store for her when she would get off from the office. Mrs. 
Wrenn worked at the printing office of Mr. Stephenson & Co. She 
had worked there for several years or longer. I went to her house 
on Monday, the 12th day of March last, about 5 o’clock in the 
evening. I went after the clothes. I know Mr. Lanckton; have 
known him going backward and forward there perhaps two months. 
I saw Mr. Lanckton there on that Monday afternoon. He was sitting 
in a rocking chair in the front room. He didn’t look like he 
always had been looking; looked like he had been a little 
kinder drinking. Mrs. Wrenn was then in the bed-room—that is, 

the second room. Miss Ellen was in the bed-room, too. 

38 . I prepared supp-r< for them; Mrs. Wrenn didn’t eat any¬ 

thing. After I washed the dishes up I went home. I didn’t 
get the clothes that I went after,''because Mrs. Wrenn was worried, 
bothered. As I was going out through the front room Mr. Lanckton 
said that Mr. Wheatley had been there and he fired him out, and 
“ God damn, if he caught her speaking to Mr. Wheatley he would 
kill him and her too.” I went back there on Wednesday evening 
at 9 o’clock. The front window blinds were shut up; I went in the 
door and into the room. I went to Mrs. Wrenn and shook her and 
said “ What’s the matter ? ” She said, I’m sick.’’ Mr. Lanckton 
was in the dining-room, on the lounge. The door was open. He 
was about 12 feet off from where Mrs. Wrenn and I were talking. 
She said she was sick, and I asked what was the matter, and she 
said Mr. Lanckton struck her on the head, and she asked me to 
wash her face, which I did. Her face was swelled. She had a mark 
on the left side of her eye; I tried to get her eyes open, and I could 
not get the eye open. She told me to go home and tell mother to 
come up there; she and Nell had nothing to eat for three days. I 
went and told my mother and she came up there. I was there next 
Saturday. There was nobody there when I first went. Mrs. Bettie 
was in bed and Miss Ellen in the room when I went in, and I went 
in and cleaned up the work. I asked her if she wanted anything to 
eat and she said she didn’t I gave Miss Ellen something to eat 
and by that time Dr. Morris came. First came two ladies from the 
office and the Doctor came afterwards. At that time Lanckton was 
in the dining-room, on the lounge. I overheard a conversation 
between Lanckton and the Dr. in regard to the injuries that Mrs. 

Wrenn had received. The Dr. asked Mr. Lanckton what he 

39 hit. Mrs. Bettie for. Mr. Lanckton said that he had hit Miss 

Betty, and he knew that he had done wrong; that God for¬ 
gave him and he wanted her to forgive him, that nothing but 
whiskey had done it. I was there when the Doctor made him 
leave the house. I didn’t see Mrs. Wrenn after that. I didn’t go to 
the hospital. 
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Cross-examination: 

• 

When I went ttiere on Monday Mrs. Wrenn was standing up in the 
bed-room; she was dressed ; had her things on; and Mr. Laiickton 
was sitting in a chair in the front room. 

Q. Was Mr. Lanckton near enough to hear what passed between 
you and Mrs. Wrenn? A. He was sitting in the front room. I 
didn’t say anything for him to hear. I never said anything to her, 
and she never said anything to me. 

Q, She didn’t say anything to you about having been hurt? A. 
No, sir; she hadn’t been hurt then. When I got supper for them 
neither Mrs. Wrenn nor Mr. Lanckton went to the table. Mr. Wheat- 
ley was not there then. I couldn’t tell when the last time I saw 
Mr. Wheatley; I never saw him there since he left and got a room. 

Q. You never saw him there since then? A. I saw him there,but 
not then. 

Q. Did you see Mr. Wheatley there before Mrs. Wrenn was hurt 
and after he left there? A. I have seen him there after he left 
there and got a room. I don’t know how long that has. been. I 
went back there on Wednesday at 5 o’clock. Mrs. Wrenn said she 
hadn’t had anything to eat for two days. 

Q. And Mrs. Wrenn was able to talk to you and did talk to you ? 
A. That was on Monday that she was talking to me, but not on 
Wednesday , only to tell me to go tell my motfor to come up there 
and give her something to eat. 

Q. Didn’t tell you about Lanckton? A. Only that he 
40 struck her on the head. 

Q. Who was present when she said that ? A. Her sister. 
Mr. Lanckton was in the bed-room. I don’t know whether he heard 
it or not. She didn’t tell me what she wanted to eat, but she told 
me to go and tell my mother to come up there and give her some¬ 
thing to eat. 

Q. Were you there Thursdaj^ ? A. No, sir. 

Q. Were you there Friday ? A. Friday ? No, sir. 

Q. Were you there Saturday? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What time did you go there Saturday ? A. I went on Satur¬ 
day about 12 o’clock away from there, and then my mother came 
to stay. 

Q. Anybody in the house when you went there ? A. Nobody but 
the sister and Mr. Lanckton. Mr. Lanckton was drunk—drinking; 
been drinking. I was at Mrs. Wrenn’s house on Saturday before the 
Dr. came. Mrs. Wrenn was in bed. She only got up when I helped 
her to get up. I helped her to get up on Saturday, the 17th of 
March, on the stool which was right by the bed. I and her sister 
helped her up. Mr. Lanckton took her by the hand, and her sister 
pushed him away. The Dr. came in when I and Miss Ellen tried to 
put Miss Betty on the stool. She hadn’t gotten off the stool when 
the Dr. came in. When the Dr. came in Mr. Lanckton went to the 
backroom. He went out before the Dr. came in the first time. 

Q. Was Mr. Lanckton at the bedside when the Dr. came in ? A. 
The first time he was, but the Dr. went out and came in. Nobody 
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helped Mrs. Wrenn off the bed but me. Mr. Lanckton had hold of 
her arm. when she was on the stool. When Mr. Lanckton went away 
on Saturday he left me there. I don’t know where Mr. Lanckton 
slept except when he would lie down in the daytime. That was in 
the dining-room. He had the room above. 

41 Q. Did you see Mr. Moran on the Friday afternoon at Mrs. 
Wrenn’s house during the week in which she is said to have 

been assaulted ? A. I went there in the morning; it was not in the 
evening. When he came it was in the morning. Mrs. Wrenn was 
in bed and Miss Ellen was sitting by the bed. Mr. Moran did not 
ask me what was the matter with Mrs. Wrenn; he went to her and 
asked her what was the matter, and she commenced crying; she 
didn’t answer him right then.- He said, never mind, not to worry.- 
I don’t know what time it was, but I know it was on Friday. 

Thereupon the Government announced that its case-in-chief was 
closed. 

Alphonso M. Maxim, a witness produced on the part of the de¬ 
fendant, having been first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

I am superintendent of the Temporary Soldiers’ Home in Wash¬ 
ington ; have been in charge of that home about three years. The 
defendant was at one time an inmate of the home. I think it 
was in January; I am not positive. He was there, I should judge, 
20 days, more or less. A short time after that he went to room 
and board with Mrs. Wrenn. I have seen Mrs. Wrenn and I 
remember to have heard of her death at the time she died, 
and heard that the defendant had some connection with 

42 the matter. Just a few days before Mrs. Wrenn was hurt—I 
should think it was not over four days^—about three days— 

I saw Mrs. Wrenn in the Soldiers’ Home. It was in the early part 
of the night, about half past 8. She came to make inquiries about 
Mr. Lanckton. She wanted to know if he was stopping there with 
me—had come there—^and I told her no. She said she would like 
lo see him, and asked me—she wanted to know where he was, and I 
told her I had just seen him around the corner with his brother. I 
told her I thought he was drunk, and his brother, too. They had a 
bottle and were both drinking at that time. It was drizzling rain, 
I think, and dark. I didn’t notice where she went. My impression 
is' that she went around that way where he was—that is, towards 
3rd St. She said she wanted to find him; she wanted to-help him; 
that he had been away for quite a number of days without saying 
anything; he left without saying where he had gone, and she said 
she wanted to help him. She didn’t come there in any conveyance; 
she walked there. I never saw her after that. 

Cross-examination: 

Mr. Lanckton and his brother had not been to the home. I hadn’t 
seen them at all. I told her they were around the corner drunk; 
that was the only time I had seen her. They had not been at the 
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house drunk. I knew thej’- were around the corner drunk, because 
I had passed by them. I stopped and was going to speak to 
James Lanckton, but saw that he was intoxicated, and passed 
on by and went into the home, and a few minutes after 
that Mrs. Wrenn came in and I told her where they were. 
I couldn’t say whether she attempted to follow them or not. 
I don’t know whether she went after them or not. She 

43 said that she knew he was a drinking man ; she spoke of 
that before I told her he was drinking then. I advised her 

not to go around the corner on account of knowing Lanckton was 
intoxicated. His brother was also intoxicated. When she came to 
the home she didn’t sit down ; I met her in the hall; she stood in 
the hall and did her talking, just five or ten minutes. I didn’t 
invite her in. She didn’t say anything more, until I asked her if 
she was the lady that Mr. Lanckton was going to marry ; she said, 
I suppose I am.” But she said, ‘‘ I am never going to marry him, 
because he drinks so bad and uses morphine.” I cannot recall 
anything else that she said; she turned then, I think, and went 
away. She appeared to be very anxious about something, I don’t 
know what it was. There might have been something more said, 
but I cannot recall it. I think she did ask me about how he was 
in the house, and I told her he was a perfect gentleman. She asked 
if he drank while he was with me, and I told her he never did. 
Lanckton might have been in the home 30 days. I know he was 
with me a long time, and I never knew him to drink. He w^as a 
perfect gentleman. I advised her not to go around the corner, 
because both of them were drunk; he had a bottle, and both of them 
were on the public street. 

Dr. Reyburn, being introduced on behalf of the defendant, hav¬ 
ing been first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

I am a physician ; reside at 2129 F St. N. W., Washington, D. C.; 
have been practicing my profession for 44 years; am a regular 
graduate of the Philadelphia medical college in 1856. I was 

44 in the army 5 years; before that in the city of Philadelphia, 
practicing; I was a surgeon in the volunteer and the regular 

army both; have been professor in the Howard medical college 
for over 30 years, and professor in the Georgetown medical college 
before that; I am professor of physiology now in the Georgetown 
medical college. I have been connected with hospitals; I have 
been in charge of Freedman’s hospital for ten years. 

Q. Doctor, suppose that there was a hemorrhage from the brain, 
with a clot of blood the size of a No. 4 shot—do you know what 
a No. 4 shot is ? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Had formed at the base of the brain where the spinal column 
connected with the brain, what would be the effect of such a forma¬ 
tion of blood at that particular place ? A. How large was the 
clot ? 

Q. A No. 4 shot. A. Well, that is a very small-sized clot. It 
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might interfere with the breathing—the nerves presiding over 
breathing or giving off gases, but, the clot being so small, the effect 
would probably not be marked. 

Q. Where would, usually, a clot of blood of that kind come 
from ? A. Probably from the rupture of a blood-vessel there. 

Q. A blood-vessel On what part of the. brain? A. Well, from the 
lower surface of the brain. It is very abundantly supplied with 
blood-vessels. I have a diagram here which shows the blood sup¬ 
ply of the brain. 

Q. I would be glad if you would show that to the jury. 
A. (Exhibiting to the jury.) It is Gray^s Anatomy and 

45 shows the supply of blood-vessels to the brain. This is the 
under surface of the brain. The brain is turned upside 

down. If there were clots in this locality (indicating), they would 
come from some of these vessels. This is the lower part of the 
brain. These are all the blood-vessels’ supply here, and it is a very 
abundant supply of blood-vessels. There are more blood-vessels in 
the brain than any other part of the body. 

Q. Explain to the jury what would be the probable effect of the 
formation of a clot of blood that size or about that size at that place. 
A. Well, it would interfere or press on the nerves. The great 
-meumogastric nerve comes in at that point. It might press upon 
and interfere very largely with the breathing, but that is a very 
small clot, and the effect would not be very marked—the size of a 
No. 4 shot. 

Q. How would that effect the locomotion? A. That is not to be 
effected. The nerves that give out motion are entirely in this part 
of the brain (indicating)—both sides. I would explain to the jury 
that the nerve supply comes from the opposite side of the body. 
The nerves on the right side of the motor centers—the nerves that 
give motion to the arms and extremities—all come from this side of 
the left side, and those on the left side go to the right side of the 
body, and those on the right side gO to the left side. 

Q. Now, suppose that you should find on the left side of the face 
a clot of blood an inch thick, as large as an ordinary man’s hand, 
just above the ear here on the left side; how would that affect 

46 the person? A. It would affect him very materially indeed. 
The motor centers—that is, the nerves presiding over motion— 

if it is on the left side you would have complete paralysis of the 
right side of the body. That is absolutely certain, and, besides that, 
it would stop the speech for the reason that the third frontal convo¬ 
lution of the brain is the one that presides over speech on the left 
side. With the permission of the court I will show it to the jury. 

Q. Just explain it to the jury. A. Now, there is the brain (exhib¬ 
iting to the jury a diagram). You are looking at the brain from 
below—^the top of the &ain. This third frontal convolution is the 
organ of speech. If there are any tumors on that, or pressure on 
that part, it affects the speech, and not only that, but we have pa¬ 
ralysis on the other side of the body. That is absolutely certain. 
You must remember that the brain fills completely the cavity, and 
4—1070a 
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you cannot get the blade of a knife between the membranes of the 
brain when j^ou take it out, and, if any blood gets in, that compresses 
the brain and for the time being would destroy that function of the 
brain. That is absolutely certain. Not only that, but you would 
have paralysis of the right side of the body and loss of speech. Here 
(indicating) is a flap taken from the side of the head; it is a case of 
a tumor pressing oh the brain. Here (indicating) is what we call 
the motor centers that control the arms and hands and other ex¬ 
tremities ; that, if there was any blood pressing on that part of the 
brain, would be absolutely affected, more so than the legs, in walk¬ 
ing about. This part of the brain constitutes the motor centers, and, 
besides that, the organ of speech is located at the third frontal con¬ 
volution on the left side, and then we have loss of speech and 

47 paralysis of the other side of the body. It is not a matter 
that permits of any dispute. It is well settled. 

Q, Now, in a woman 54 years of age, if you should find at the 
base of the brain, just as I have described, a clot of blood, what 
would that indicate as to the condition of the blood-vessels in and 
about the brain ? A. Well, the great probability would be then 
that there was a disease of those blood-vessels. We have, when 
persons get old, what is called atheroma—^that is, degeneration of 
the blood-vessels ; they become brittle and will give way, sometimes 
in straining at stool, and sometimes in running for a car they will 
give way. There was a case that happened in this very building, 
with a lawyer named McKnight; he was pleading a case and was 
taken with violent pain in the head and was taken home and died 
within a few days from a hamorrhage of that kind ; but a hemor¬ 
rhage of that kind is exceedingly slow, and probably all diseases of 
the blood-vessels are so. 

Q. I do not remember the technical name for this middle artery 
in the head. A. The one on the membranes is the middle menen- 
geal artery. 

Q. Suppose that that was ruptured by a concussion or stroke, was 
hit so that it would burst that blood-vessel from a lick of some 
kind, and the blood emptied out, how long would it likely take for 
it to empty itself, being produced by a concussion or blow ? A. That 
is a little difficult to say. If a rupture was produced by a blow, it 
would probably be very quick, because a blow violent enough to 
rupture a blood-vessel in the brain must be of considerable 

48 violence, and there would be considerable extravasation of 
blood; it would very quickly flow, perhaps. 

Q. Suppose the blood-vessel was struck—I mean the face was 
struck and it ruptured the blood-vessel, and it emptied Itself so 
that there was produced an amount of blood an inch thick and as 
large as a man’s hand on the side of the face, what would be the 
effect on locomotion or speech ? A. It would be absolutely destroyed. 
As I say, the brain fills the entire cavity, and if bipod suffuses it 
must destroy the brain or destroj" its function, and there would be 
complete paralysis of the other side of the body and loss of speech. 

Q. The person could neither walk nor talk ? A. No, sir. 
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Q. Now, suppose that the vessel of that artery had become worn 
or degenerated and it should break, how then would be the flow of 
blood ; would it be in as great quantity or how would it likely be? 
A. Well, it might rupture enough to cause a large clot, but very 
often you find those vessels, where they bleed some, the patient 
will perhaps fall or become insensible, and afterwards they rally 
simply because the person perhaps faints and the flow stops or co¬ 
agulates in the blood-vessel; then, after a while, from any excitement 
or sudden motion or straining or anything of that kind, the blood¬ 
vessel will burst out again. That is the way with apoplexy—the way 
it generally comes on. Sometimes it will stop for a day or two, anS 
then recommence again, and then go on more gradual again. 

Q. That is the condition when the artery has become diseased and 
the rupture or flow of blood comes from a diseased artery ? 

49 A. Well, I do not mean to say that you may not have a large 
suffusion of blood as to destroy life almost at once, as in the 

case of Mr. McKnight, who died only a few weeks ago in this very 
building from that cause; but, as I say, it occurs in other cases 
where it stops and commences again. You cannot tell. 

Q. Please describe to the jury the effect of age upon the arteries 
and the stage that they get into when they come to decay or get less 
strong. A. What was the age of that woman ? 

A. 54 years of age is the age I am speaking of. A. That is rather 
young for this degenerative change, but still it does occur with per¬ 
sons sometimes who are younger that that. It is usual between 60 
and 70. There is a natural decay in old age; sometimes you can- 
, not feel the pulse. It makes the vessels brittle, as I have said, and 
any sudden excitement will bring on a rupture. That is the usual 
result in old age. 

Q. You say that it may and does occur in people of that age—64? 
A. Yes, sir; though that is rather young for the degenerative change 
to take place, but still it may occur. 

Q. I understood you to say that if there was blood found near the 
base of the brain that that would indicate a disease? A. Yes, sir; 
in the absence of any evidence of anj^’ blow on that point, but that 
would seem to indicate, where there was a clot there, that there was 
a disease of the blood-vessel in the absence of any injury. ‘ 

50 Q. Would a blow on the side of the face reasonably or 
likely cause the formation of a clot of blood at the base of the 

brain ? A. Hardly; no, sir. I think the probabilities would be 
decidedly against it. 

Q. If a woman 54 years of age had been struck, or received a 
blow on that artery which would have produced, from the hemor¬ 
rhage, a clot of blood as large as the hand and an inch thick, after 
• receiving such a blow as that would she have been able to have 
walked across the floor and spoken to any one ? A. Well, might I 
inquire at what time were the symptoms due to the suppression of 
blood produced? 

Q. But suppose she had received a blow—a woman had received 
a blow which ruptured this artery that emptied itself into a clot 
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which was of tliat size, could she after that—after having received 
it—have walked across the floor ? A. No, sir; unquestionably not. 

Q. Could she from where you are have walked as far as that 
gentleman there and opened"the door? A. Not after the clot of 
blood was formed; that is certain. 

Q. Gould she do it after the hemorrhage had occurred? A. You 
must remember that it may take some hours; a person is ruptured 
and it will ooze out a little and then go on, but the probabilities are 
that violence sufficient to cause a rupture of a blood-vessel of that 
size would cause such a loss of blood that you would be unable to 
do anything very speedily. 

Q. If there was a blow received which would rupture, 

51 which was hard enough to rupture it, through which rupture 
the blood might be emptied so as to form a clot of that kind, 

is it not more probable that it would be emptied promptly ? A. 
Yes, sir; the probability is that the clot from a rupture would be 
promptly, and a blow sufficient to cause a rupture of a blood-vessel 
would cause it to flow into the brain very rapidly indeed. 

Q. Now, suppose that a person with his fis tshould strike another 
upon the side of the face, which was a blow sufficient to rupture 
that artery about which we have been speaking, what is the proba¬ 
bility of its producing what we call a bruise or discoloration on the 
face? A. The probability is that it would cause a bruise, but at 
the same time there are many cases on record where persons have 
been injured and there have been no external injuries at all. 

Q. Suppose the injury was received with the fist, what are the 
probabilities ? A. The probabilities would be that there would be a 
bruise there, but, as I have said, there are many cases on record 
where the books show that the matter of an external bruise is not 
essential. There may be injuries without it. The probability is 
that there would be a bruise; but there are, as I say, cases on record 
where an injury has been done without any external evidence of it. 

Q. Those cases that are on record where injuries have been re¬ 
ceived and there have been no bruises is generally with a smooth 
surface, is it not? A. Yes, sir; generally. 

Q. And not with a rough surface like the fist? A. Yes, 

52 sir; it is generally on the soft parts of the body. I had a case 
where a man died from a blow with a base-ball bat in the 

stomach, and there was not the slightest mark of the injury, but on 
opening his stomach it was found that his internal organs, his 
liver, &e., had been injured, but where the blow is on the skull the 
probability is that there would be a bruise of some kind. But, as I 
said before, if the part was covered by the hair of a woman, it might 
not, but the probability is that there would be a mark. 

Q, Suppose she had very little hair and there was nothing to 
obstruct it? A. Well, as I say, the probabilities are that there 
would be some bruise, but there are many cases in which there are 
no bruises found on persons who die from injuries, 

' Q. Would a blow near the left part of the eye likely produce a 
liamorrhage of that artery ? A. Yes, sir; that is quite possible. 
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Q. That would produce it ? A. Oh, yes, indeed. 

Q. The left part of the eye ? A. Yes, sir; it is quite possible. 

Q. Now, suppose that a person should have an attack of vertigo 
.and fall on the floor, might that artery be ruptured ? A. Not in a 
healthy artery. Provided the artery was previously diseased, it 
would. It is quite possible, if the person is advanced in years, any 
slight cause of that kind might produce it, though not in a healthy 
artery, usualh'^, because they are tough and can stand that. 

Q. Suppose that one should fall down from an attack of vertigo, 
or something of that kind—fall to the floor—it might pro- 

53 duce hemorrhage ? A. Yes, sir; provided the vessel were 
diseased, 

Q. Now, if you were called to make an examination of an artery 
which had been ruptured, tell the jury how you would examine it, 
whether 3 mu would examine it with your naked e 3 ^e, or how you 
determine whether the condition of that artery was health 3 ^ or un- 
healtln^ A. In a case that is likely to come up for adjudication, it 
strikes me it would be necessary to make a microscopic examina¬ 
tion—^that is, examine the blood-vessel to see if it is health 3 ^—be¬ 
cause that was the important point, as I understand, in this case. 

Q. Can any one with the naked eye make an examination of an 
arteiy so as to determine certainly as to whether that arteiy was 
diseased or not? A. No, sir; because with those changes in the 
blood-vessel or the arter 3 ’ it looks apparently health 3 '^, but when 
you take it and examine it with a microscope, of course, you can 
then tell exactly the condition of it. 

A. And that is the only wa 3 ^ 3 ^ou can tell? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It is impossible to tell whether that artery was diseased or not 
without a microscopic examination? A. That is true. 

Cross-examination. 

By Mr. Gould : 

Q. Assume the case of the rupture of a blood-vessel in the head 
or brain, and after examination of all the other blood-vessels 3 ’’ou 
found them to be normal and the patient was in a normal condition 
as to health as to her other organs, would you conclude that 

54 the rupture of the blood-vessel was the result of degenera¬ 
tion of the organ, or outside injury ? A. I could not deter¬ 
mine that without a microscopic examination. 

Q. That was not the question. I said, assume that the other 
organs of the brain—other vessels of the brain—were in a normal 
. condition, and you found a clot of blood, or two clots of blood, one 
on the side of the head and the other at the base of the skull, what 
would be 3 mur diagnosis; that it was the result of traumatism or the 
result of degeneration ? A. It might be possible for only one vessel 
to be’; yes, sir.. 

Q. But I have already supposed that there were two clots found 
at different parts of the brain; what would be your conclusion ? A. 
I would certainly sa 3 ’’ that the one at the base of the brain would be 
diseased, if there was no violence. 
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Q. That is not the question. I ask you, suppose you found this 
condition^—^two clots of blood in the brain, one at "the base of the 
skull and the other a large clot on the left parietal region, and you 
■had no other information except that the organs of the body were 
normal, and that the other arteries and blood-vessels of the brain 
were normal—what would be your conclusion ? A. In the absence 
of any violence or injury I would say, certainly that there was 
disease. 

Q. I have not said anything about the absence or presence of an 
injury. I say, take just those two facts—the normal body, normal 
brain, and two blood clots there—what would be your conclusion; 
that it was the result of injury or degeneration of the organs? 

55 A. I should say it might be degeneration of the organs, with¬ 
out examination. 

Q. That would be your conclusion—that the blood-vessels of the 
brain had degenerated, though every other organ was normal ? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. You say it is not necessary in order that there should be 
rupture of a blood-vessel in the brain that there should be evidence 
of external injury? A. Taylor’s Medical Jurisprudence- 

Q, I am asking you for your individual opinion, not the opinion 
of some author, A. But my opinion must be guided by the expe¬ 
rience of others. 

Q. I am asking you to state your own knowledge. A. My own 
opinion is that the probability is that there would be a bruise. 

Q. That was not the question. The question was whether it was 
necessary that a bruise appear in order that there might be a rupture 
of a blood-vessel in the brain? A. No, sir; I think not. 

Q. Is the development of a clot a progressive matter or does it 
come, the moment of the rupture of the blood-vessel ? A. From 
violence it is usually very quick. 

Q. In other words, supposing there is a clot seven inches long and 
an inch thick on the left side of the head or the brain, you would 
say that if there was traumatism that that occurred immediately 
after traumatism ? A. Yes, sir; or very soon. 

Q. What do you mean by that ? How long ? A. We can- 

56 not tell about that. The brain is hidden from our view. 
The blood-vessel may bleed and then spurt pretty actively 

and the patient may faint, or something of that kind, and it would 
stop, and then spurt again. A clot may form and start again. No 
human being can tell. 

Q. You cannot tell how long that clot may have been in reaching 
the size to which it had attained; is that right? A. No, sir; we. 
cannot give any absolute time, but it would be very quick in case of 
violence. 

Q. Would that depend at all on the degree of violence? A. The 
violence that would rupture a blood-vessel of that kind would have 
to be sufficient to produce a pretty rapid gush^of blood. 

Q. How severe a blow would you say would cause the rupture of 
a blood-vessel at the base of the brain that would produce a clot the 
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size of a No. 4 shot? A. I do not think that can be from violence, 
in the absence of any testimony. Of course I do not know. If there 
is any testimony of any blow at the base of the brain it would be 
different. 

Q. Would it be necessary that the blow be inflicted on the base 
of the brain to produce a clot there ? A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know what the law of coiitracoup is? A. The proba¬ 
bility is that it would be the result of a diseased blood-vessel. 

Q. Is it necessary that the blow be inflicted on tlie part of the 
skull where the clot is formed ? Is it not— well-known principle of 
contracoup that the blow may take place on one side and the clot 
be formed|on the opposite side ? A. Oh, yes, sir; that is true, 

57 but this is not a case of contracoup at all. 

Q. How do you know whether it is or not? You do not 
know anything about the injury here at all. You are asked hypo¬ 
thetical questions and are supposed to answer them. You never 
saw this woman? A. No, sir. 

Q. You never examined the body or the head ? A. No, sir. 

Q. You are testifying upon hypothetical questions? A. I am tes¬ 
tifying on what is well established. 

Q. You do not know anything about the facts of this case at all ? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. I ask you whether under the law of contracoup, which is well 
established, a blow on one side of the head will produce a clot on 
the other. A. That is true. 

Q. And I ask you if a clot may not be produced on the other side 
of the head by a blow at the base of the head, by the same law. A. 
No, sir; I do not think so in this case, because the clot would have 
been much larger than that. 

Q. How many vessels are there in the brain ? A. A great many. 

Q. Will you answer that direct question, whether it is possible 
that one of those minute, innumerable blood-vessels at the base of 
the brain miglit be ruptured by a blow from some other place than 
at the base of the brain ? A. It is quite possible. 

Q. Would it convey any impression to your mind, the fact 

58 that the blood-vessel that was ruptured was a superficial one 
or not, as to whether the rupture was traumatic in its origin ? 

A. Of course there is no certainty as to whafe blood-vessel would be 
ruptured in the brain. You cannot tell that. 

Q. I ask you if it would be significant to you as determining 
whether the origin of the rupture was traumatic or otherwise that 
the blood-vessel was a superficial one. A. No, sir. 

Q. You are just as likely to rupture a blood-vessel in the interior 
of the brain as you are one on the side ? A. Yes, sir. That is not 
the question you asked me. The blow on the outside would be more 
likely to rupture a blood-vessel on the outside in immediate contact 
with the skull. 

Q. Now, I ask you the question whether the fact that it was a 
superficial blood-vessel would incline you to believe that the origin 
of it was traumatic, rather than disease—whether that would be 
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potent in your mind in determining the question? A. It would be 
an element; yes, sir. 

Dr. Chakles M. Emmons, a witness on behalf of the defendant, 
after being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

I am a physician, residing at 1019 G St. S. E., Washington, D. 0.; 
am 30 years old; a graduate of Georgetown college, of this 

59 city; have been practicing my profession since the spring of 
1893, in this city; am a member of the medical association 

of this city, and have had an opportunity to gain special knowledge 
of diseases of the brain, having been for a few years superintendent 
of Dr. Hammond’s sanitarium for brain and nerve diseases. That 
covered a period from the latter part of 1893 up until near 1897. 
While I was at the Washington Asylum hospital I made an autopsy 
or post mortem on very nearly every case that died, and we had 
quite a number of these. 

The only satisfactory way to determine the degeneration of the 
tissue, such as those of the capillary or blood vessels, in a scientific 
way, is by examination with a microscope. The other must be in 
the very last stages of such pathological condition before we can 
ascertain it. We use the microscope; we use chemical tests where 
it is possible. The middle menongeal artery is surrounded by a 
large amount of very soft tissue. On the outside of that tissue, out¬ 
side of the vessel, we find three different membranes, with water be¬ 
tween them, acting as a buoy and a cushion, so that concussions, as 
far as possible, may be relieved by this natural cushions of these 
vessels, particularly in the brain. Should I, in making an autopsy, 
find that artery had been ruptured and I wanted to arrive at the 
cause, the method would be first in opening the skull to have as 
little concussion as possible. If there be no sign of external injury 
we look for disease; in many cases we find the lining membrane, the 
mucous membrane- 

Some diseases will produce an inflammation of the lining mem¬ 
brane of the vessel without affecting the other vessels. We have a 
muscle and a serous coating, and we have a little membrane 

60 which will proceed by a system of continuity beyond the sur¬ 
face which may proceed from Bright’s disease, and afiect the 

capillary of the brain, and the only way you could tell that that brain 
was diseased would be by the microscope. It might cause fatty 
degeneration to take place. The material of which that membrane 
is made, instead of being made of mucous sells, would be displaced 
by a fatty material, and that could not be ascertained except by the 
use of the microscope. The effect of a blow on the side of the head 
over the middle menengeal artery would depend entirely on the 
force of that blow, and depend entirel}^ upon the condition of that 
vessel. If that vessel be in a particularly healthy condition, pro¬ 
vided with all the cushions that nature has provided, there might be 
concussion without breaking the vessel. It depends on the force of 
the blow and the amount of the disease whether that vessel be dis¬ 
eased, whether the blow be directed in such a way as to produce a 
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great amount of concussion. An opening of that artery produced 
by traumatism remains the same size, does not progress and get 
larger. So if we find a great amount of hemorrhage, a good large 
opening of the vessel, such a vessel as the middle meningeal, there 
would be a great amount of extravas^ation. If produced by the 
diseased condition of the lining membrane of the vessel it would 
gradually eat through, enlarge, and there would be probably some 
little breaking up of the capillary around the immediate neighbor¬ 
hood. So that with disease the increase is gradual. The enlarge¬ 
ment becomes gradual. With traumatism, the effect being immediate, 
the effect remains the same, and the amount of hemorrhage greater 
and larger in the same place. The organ of speech, the brain 
that controls that organ, is in the left temporo-sphenoidal lobe. 
We take the brain for convenience and divide the front 

61 portion of it, and that part which thinks and directs the 
action of the body—that is, the voluntary action—we desig¬ 
nate as the cerebrum. Then we take, the part that has some effect 
of the general ability of the bod}’- to assume an erect posture and 
controls the function of motion, we place to the cerebellum. Then 
we have a space at the top of the spinal cord, just where those fibers 
come into the brain—the box, the skull—and that we term the 
medulla oblongata. In that space we have the functions that con¬ 
trol the respiration, the beat of the heart, and perspiration of the 
body. There is a number of other vital centers. The left temporo- 
sphenoidal lobe, which controls the organ on speech, is about an 
inch above, around from the ear hole. A blow near the left eye, if 
it were strong enough to rupture a blood-vessel, would be likely to 
rupture that artery back there. The effect in that case, however, 
would be, if this vessel were severed immediately and the opening 
were very large, to cause a flow of blood that would produce symp¬ 
toms of compression, and you would get also a state of a/-asia—that 
is, the patient would not be able to speak. The patient would have 
a/-asia, the facility to undestand, but, if he did speak, he would place 
the words in the wrong position—with no directive force. I would 
say that a blow which would rupture that artery about which we 
have been speaking, so that a hemorrhage from it would produce a 
clot of blood as large as a man’s hand, an inch thick, on the left side 
of the brain, which would push the brain to the right, would within 
at least 6 hours—that is rather inexact—I will say within 24 hours 
the patient would have a complete paralysis of the opposite side— 
a complete lack of power of speech—and would go into a state 

of como; if not complete como, she would rouse up and then 

62 go back into that condition again; and that impediment in the 
speech would be progressive, and the symptoms of paralysis 

would also be progressive, and in one day you ought to get com¬ 
plete paralysis, both of speech and locomotion. The reasoning 
power may be present if that be the only lesion. A man may be 
able to think, but not able to speak. If by degenerate process of the 
lining of the vessel the artery should break—which occurs, by the 
way, in Bright’s disease in any age—that we would eliminate by an 
5—1070a 
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examination of the urine in the body and by an examination of the 
tissues of the kidneys under a microscope. In case you should find 
a diseased condition of the vessel, first it would be preceded by 
capillary hemorrhage, the small capillaries would break one after 
another, and, finally, the main system or large vessel be implicated 
in this process. The small vessels breaking first, the trunk would 
break afterwards, being affected by this inflammatory process set up 
by the capillaries, as each one would break. 

Q. Suppose those feeders to that artery were to break, what would 
be the sensation produced upon the patient? A. In a patient of 
that kind it has produced a feeling of vertigo, and a dizziness. • 

Q. Any noises or sounds in the ear ? A. And it would be in that 
condition very liable to produce a morbid sensation, such as noises 
in the ear. 

Q. That would be where the artery had simply degenerated from 
disease? A. Yes; because the symptoms would be gradual and 
unappreciable. If it was due to a direct opening of the large ves¬ 
sel, immediately you would find that the symptoms were marked, 
and of such a serious nature, for the time being at least, 

63 until the full hemorrhage had taken place and some attempt 
at recovery, and you would find that the patient would lose 

consciousness. 

Q. Suppose you should find on making an autopsy a small clot of 
blood the size of a No. 4 shot at that point where the spinal cord 
connects with the brain, what would you reasonably and naturally 
expect to be the result produced by that? A. How large is the 
clot ? 

A. About the size of a No. 4 shot. A. Taking that with the his¬ 
tory of the hemorrhage or the presence of a hemorrhage of that size, 
the size of a hanct, in the left temporo-sphenoidal lobe and a small 
clot of blood in the medulla, I should attribute the death to be due 
to the small clot. That is because of this fact, that this small clot of 
that size is more to be feared. It interferes more with the vital func¬ 
tion in that portion of the brain than the large clot would at the 
other part of the brain; and if it were of traumatic origin—that is, 
tlie clot in the left temporo-sphenoidal lobe were of a traumatic 
character—^that would relieve the patient and the patient would re¬ 
cover. The clot in the medulla indicates to my mind that it oc¬ 
curred later than the other hemorrhage, and was due to a patho¬ 
logical condition and not to a traumatic condition, because a 
hemorrhage in the medulla of that size was sufficient to have 
caused death immediately it appeared. 

Q. Now, to make that clear, suppose on the 12th of March of any 
given year there was a stroke or lick upon a lady 54 years old, some¬ 
body striking her, which lick would have produced a rupture of 
that artery, and from that rupture there would have been a 

64 hemorrhage, producing a clot of blood somewhat in the con¬ 
dition it was on the 29th of the month, when the autopsy was 

made (in a state of putty ready to be used), and you should find that 
on the left side of the face a hemorrhage the size of your hand and 
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an inch thick, and you should find — at the-base of the brain at the 
point where the spinal cord connects with the brain, and death en¬ 
sued, from which clot would you say that death did ensue ? A. 
After I had made an examination of the urine of that body to ascer¬ 
tain whether or not there was Bright’s disease present (and Bright’s 
disease occurs and nobody knows of it—nobody feels the symptoms 
of it) and I had eliminated, by a microscopical examination of the 
urine and tissue of the kidney and the vessels of the brain, the pres¬ 
ense of disease—found that they showed themselves normal under 
the most scientific application of those agents—I should then con¬ 
clude that there had been a traumatic hemorrhage, if I found there 
a congestion of the vessels around the medulla, and acute menin¬ 
gitis ; but I should not conclude that, upon an examination of the 
case, the fact of its having existed some several days before death 
would be evidence, to my mind, that there was a pathological con¬ 
dition there rather than a traumatic condition. But it would be 
based entirely upon the application of the microscope. 

Q. Without making a microscopic examination, as you have 
stated, is it possible to determine what was the cause of death ? A. 
It is not feasible or fair to support or to attempt to diagnose the ex¬ 
act cause of death. 

Q. Where would that little clot in the base of the brain that you 
have spoken of reasonably have come from ? A. That evi- 

65 dently came from the breaking of some of the external capil¬ 
laries of the medulla. 

Q. In making an examination of the brain would you look 
for that capillary ? A. I should cut out that capillary and have it 
examined microscopically. 

Q. Why would you do that? A. Because the fact that the lining 
membrane of the capillary, which is about the size of a hair (some 
of the capillaries are even smaller than the finest hair), and you could 
not for a moment be supposed to differentiate a normal from an abnor¬ 
mal condition with the naked eye. I should take that capillary 
out and examine it with a microscope, which would give you a very 
clear idea of its condition. 

Q. Are those capillaries of which you speak as lying at the base 
of the brain designated and named ? A. No; we do not name the 
capillary system. 

Q. But when you would find that, you would locate that capil¬ 
lary, would you? A. I would take a portion of the tissue itself 
from around where I found the hemorrhage, and that would give 
me an idea of every capillary in the immediate vicinity, so that I 
would have the benefit of some number of capillaries in my exami¬ 
nation. 

Q. Suppose the woman has had some kind of accident on the 
12th of March which produced this clot of blood, the description 
of which I have already placed before you, and she should die 
on the 29th of March, 17 days afterward, and you should find that 
clot of blood, and you should find also this little clot at the 

66 base of the brain, and you should open the brain and exam¬ 
ine with your naked eye, without any magnifying glass or 
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anything, could you state whether death was caused by any external 
violence or not ? A. I could not. I should be inclined to believe 
that without any further examination it was in favor of apathelogi- 
cal condition. 

Q. Explain that. Some persons may not understand what you 
mean by pathelogical condition. A. A pathological condition is 
that which is unhealthy. If I found the condition as presented in 
that hypothetical question, and I found that that clot was there and 
also another clot at the base of the brain, in the medulla, where the 
vital centres are located, the fact that life had existed for some 
period of time after the supposed traumatism and the clot located in 
a vital spot, that would bring me to conclude probably that had 
they been due to traumatism they would have been produced 
simultaneously, and that the hemorrhage in the medulla would 
have caused some interference with the circulation of the blood and 
the breathing of the lungs, and that death would have ensued from 
that, with slight hemorrhage there, within a materially short period 
of time; but had that slight hemorrhage itself been there and life 
existed that long it would make it improbable, and the inference of 
my mind that it was an unhealthy condition of the vessel that 
caused the breaking progressively of the smaller capillaries, and 
lastly of the larger of those vessels on the left side of the head, which 
greatly filled up and formed that clot, and after that appeared the 
small clot in the medulla, which caused the cessation of life. Fur¬ 
ther, I should in such a case—a thing which would have a 
67 natural bearing upon such an inference—endeavor to find, if 
possible, the family history of such a case. If I found that 
other members of the family were afflicted with the disease, that the 
seat was in the left temporo-sphenoidal lobe, I should expect to find 
a pathological condition in the case. 

Q. Is it not frequently the case that fatty degeneration of the lining 
membrane may exist and the blood-vessels of the person be in ap¬ 
parently a good condition ? A. Yes, sir; that is stated as a fact. 

Q. If you should find a woman who died under such circum¬ 
stances as I have detailed, and she had a sister who, from infancy, 
had been afflicted so that she could not speak, could not hear well, 
and could not express herself, what effect would that have in deter¬ 
mining the health of the same organs of the woman who had died ? 
A, That would be a factor in expecting to find that, as they came of 
' the same parents, the likelihood is that a type of the tissue of an 
unhealthy class or kind would be more likely to be given to that 
sister than would expect in a sister who died having her sister who 
was living perfectly healthy. In such a case where the — are 
affected, where the speech is involved, it is directly in that case in 
the same position that we find the hemorrhage, of which I have 
spoken here. It involves the same tissue in the exact location that 
you find in this question of hemorrhage. 

Q. As I have stated, assuming that this accident, from whatever 
cause, was on the 12th of March, and death did not ensue until the 
29th of March, if I understand you, you have stated that you would 
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refer the death more probably to the clot that was at the base 

68 of the brain? A. Yes; because it is in such a location that in¬ 
volves a vital centre. I will state that I have seen a number 

of cases where they were afraid to relieve the patient and take out 
the clot. If it were traumatism producing such a clot the symptoms 
would be plain, and the treatment would be to trephine and take off 
that hemorrhage. Of course, it could not be done where the vessels 
are diseased greatly, and a hemorrhage there in the vital centre 
would cut life short anyhow. 

Cross-examination: 

I have frequently testified as expert in capital cases. I just heard 
of this case yesterday—last night; last night Mr. Beall informed 
me; he sent me word and I went to his office. I gave him a num¬ 
ber of questions that would relate to the particular condition of the 
brain. I did not furnish him a list of the questions he was to ask 
me. He has asked me four times the questions I gave him. He 
has expanded on the questions I gave him. I will state that this 
service today is perfectly voluntary. I gave him the questions that 
would bring out a fair statement of the conditions that would be 
found in the conditions between traumatism and a pathological un¬ 
healthy state. The questions which I intended him to ask would 
not necessarily develope the theory of the case. There are a number 
of questions that would be favorable to the Government. Those ques¬ 
tions that I have answered, some of them, are very favorable to the 
Government. The questions were typewritten in Mr. BealFs office. 
There are a few questions in relation to matters about which he could 
not possibly have knowledge—that is, in the pronunciation of certain 
words and in explanation of them, so that the jury might have 

69 an understanding of the conditions. He asked me some of those 
questions. My experience has been confined to the treatment 

of brain diseases for over three years; not the first three years that 
I began the practice; I was in the hospital before I went to Dr. 
Hammond’s sanitarium. I was at the Washington asylum before 
that. I stayed about a year there, then I was at the Emergency 
hospital as house surgeon, and then I went to Dr. Hammond’s. 
When I branched out in the profession for myself I went to Dr. 
Hammond’s. I will state that my cases now are almost entirely in 
the line of brain diseases; I do not pretend to be a practical surgeon. 
I know Dr. Glazebrook; he has performed a number of autopsies. 
I have no knowledge of any autopsy other than these—that is, I have 
a knowledge of the fact that he has performed a number of autopsies. 
He is a man of good standing in his profession. We somewhat 
differ; there are different kinds of autopsies, some perfect and others 
imperfect. Dr. Glazebrook stands well in his profession, and has had 
a broad experience. His experience has been brought about by his 
connection with his office. His experience has been practical. 

Q. Suppose that a woman about 54 years old, of good family his¬ 
tory, all of whose organs were normal and whose general health had 
been good for many years past, should be found with a rupture of a 
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superficial vessel of the brain, which caused a large blood clot to 
form in the left parietal region, and also a small clot the size of a 
No. 4 shot at the medulla, all the vessels of the brain being' other¬ 
wise normal—^suppose a woman with that history were brought to 
your office, how would you diagnose the rupture; as the re- 

70 suit of traumatism or pa'th^jlogical? A. When is the trauma¬ 
tism supposed to have taken place? 

Q. With that state of facts ? A. That would be a state of facts 
that would not justify a man in diagnosing a case. 

Q. You do not speak for the entire profession; you speak for jmur- 
self ? A. I only speak for myself 

Q. Of course, you would not attempt to lay down a standard of 
conduct for the profession. I thought you would not like to stand 
by that. What would be your opinion—that the clot was the result 
of traumatism or pathelogical ? A. My suspicions would be that it 
was a case of Bright’s disease. 

Q. You disregard the assumption I made—that the kidneys were 
normal. A. If I had ascertained for myself, conscientiously and 
scientifically, that there was no disease I should then have a right, 
to express an opinion. I would have to, however, take advantage of 
that which science has given me in making the conclusion as to what 
is the condition of those organs. 

Q. You inadvertently fail to answer the question. I have stated 
a hypothetical question and stated certain facts; among the facts is 
the one that the organs are normal—not how you would reach the 
fact that they were normal. Assuming that to be so and this clot 
existing, what would your diagnosis be? Q. Give me the full hypo¬ 
thetical question again and I will answer it. I do not quite under¬ 
stand the question. 

Q. I will repeat it. I said to you, assuming the case of a normal 
woman, whose organs are normal, whose family history is 

71 good, and she should be brought to you with a rupture of a 
superficial blood-vessel in the left parietal region and a blood 

clot formed therefrom, and also a rupture of one of the small blood¬ 
vessels at the base of the brain, with a clot as large as a No. 4 shot, 
and you had no actual knowledge of the cause, what would you 
assign as the cause, traumatism or pathological ? A. I am simply 
examining the case of a deceased person. Is that the inference ? 

Q. Yes. A. If I find for myself all those conditions as stated, 
and I had made a careful examination and thoroughly, I should 
conclude, in the absence of pathological conditions, that the woman 
had died of traumatism. 

Q. That is, by a blow? That is what you mean by traumatism? 
A. That is so, and I had used all the methods, and I knew that there 
was no pathological condition. 

Q. In the examination of brain tissue you say that a microscope 
is absolutely essential for accurate results ? A. Yes. 

Q. And that the age .and experience of a physician would not 
enable him to reach a correct conclusion without a microscope ? A. 
That is correct. I base that upon the opinion of pathologists of 
very noted and world-wide reputation. 
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Q. In what proportion of autopsies with which you are familiar 
have physicians used microscopes in the examination of the tissues 
of the brain ? A. I always- 

Q. I am not talking of you, but of the ordinary run of physicians 
who make autopsies ? A. I cannot speak of that. 

Q. You have attended man}^ autopsies that you did not make 
yourself? A. Yes, sir; I have. 

Q. Yon have attended them as a student ? A. I have. 

Q. How frequently did you see the microscope applied to the 
brain ? A. One in particular I remember where a micro- 

72 scope was used. 

Q. That was Dr. Schaeffer? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He is a microscopist ? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But, in autopsies performed by such gentlemen as J. Ford 
Thompson and others of that class, liow frequently have you seen 
them use microscopes in examining the tissue of the brain? A. 
Oh, I have not seen them use the microscope. But that is a mis¬ 
take, in my mind. I say it is a mistake not to use the microscope, 
because in a case that I have seen the error was very noticeable. 

Q. We will come to that later. You say that a blood clot on the 
brain, in the cerebral region, may be from two causes—first, trau¬ 
matic; second, pathological. That is true ? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Under these two heads we class blood clots in the brain ? A. 
Yes. 

Q, The pathological cause, being interpreted to suit laymen such 
as I am, means a diseased condition ? A. Yes. 

Q. That diseased condition reaches a point where the tissue de¬ 
cays, sloughs off, the blood is relieved, forms a clot which brings 
about a pressure that produces death. Is that so? A. Yes. 

Q. When the tissue has reached the decayed condition where it 
has not the strength to retain the blood, is it not apparent to the 
naked eye ? A. Not always. 

Q. Do you mean to say that the tissue in the brain can rot and 
not be apparent to the naked eye? A. Your opinion of an un¬ 
healthy condition, terming it as having rotted, is not correct; that 
is a relative term. 

Q. I am speaking of a diseased condition to the extent of decay 
which produces death ? A. Death can be produced by con- 

73 ditions that are not noticeable to the naked eye, and those 
conditions be pathological. 

Q. But suppose the conditions are such as to cause such decay as 
to produce a blood clot in the left parietal region seven inches long, 
an inch thick, like putty, and also a clot in the medulla the size of 
a No. 4 shot, would it not be a natural thing to find that the tissue 
would be so degenerated as to be visible to the naked eye ? A. I 
should say that in such a case there would probably be some hyper- 
semia—some evidence. I can hardly find a case where you can 
find such an amount of clot where an ordinary person would pass 
a case by without a thorough microscopic examination. 

Q. Gan you imagine a case where an ordinary person could not 
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see with the naked eye that there was a diseased condition ? A. 
From the naked eye, how long the blood clot had been there, as to 
the handling of it, and the general method pursued by the person 
making the autopsy. 

Q. Now, you attach importance to the condition of the sister. 
Because she is defective, as we say in scientific nomenclature, you 
expect to find degenerate tissue in the other. Is that correct ? A. 
I say it is a factor that would have some weight. 

Q. If the tissue in the brain of the sister who had good health up 
to the time of her death was so decayed as to rupture and form 
blood clots, how do you account for the condition of the sister who 
is still living and who has no blood clot? A. It intensifies the 
likelihood of the production of hemorrhage or blood clot. We find 
that people who have very good intellect who are subject to emo¬ 
tions of fear and joy that all those incidentally have an im- 

74 mediate effect on the on the brain, and that under certain 
emotions, certain struggles and fears, and by reason of constant 

thought, and every time we use the brain it requires an increased 
amount of blood, a bad effect is .liable to follow. But a person 
who has not the capacity to think and exercise those emotions will 
not, of course, be subject to the changes that the person who has 
more developed tissue, although that tissue may more likely be de¬ 
generate. The probability is that the person who has the higher 
intelligence would be more affected. 

Q. The higher the intelligence the more likelihood of the effect 
you have mentioned ? A. Decidedly so. 

Q. Then education is dangerous to civilization? A. Education 
and high living. 

Qr. I mean without high living. You think that education is 
dangerous to civilization? A. That is going out of the matter 
here. 

Q. That is the natural deduction from your statement. A. I 
would hardly say that abstractedly; but I would say exercise of the 
brain weakens the brain as exercise of the muscles of the legs weakens 
the legs. 

Q. You mean, then, that we should not use the brain? A. I am 
speaking of the effect. 

Q. We are inclined to criticise ourselves. Are you inclined more 
to the theoretical than to the practical in the pursuit of your pro¬ 
fession ? A, I believe that they should go hand in hand. 

Q. I believe that you testified as an expert in a case where the 
shooting was done as claimed by an epileptic? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you testify that a man could stand wdth a pistol in . his 
hand and be sane, and at the instant of firing the shot be 

75 insane, and then instantly afterward be sane again ? A. I 
never had that question put to me directly as you state it 

here. 

Q. Did you not testify in the Taylor case, as a mental expert, that 
a man might be sane at a moment before shooting, insane the in¬ 
stant he shot, and be sane immediately afterward ? A. That ques¬ 
tion was led up to by others. 
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Q. You reached that conclusion by a process of reasoning? A. 
I think it is fair that I should state why- 

Q. Did you reach that conclusion? A. In an abstract way; but 
not as you put it there, because there was a difference in my mind 
at the time between legal and medical insanity. 

Q. You were answering as to medical insanity? A. Medical, 

Q. You think there is a difference between the two ? A. There is. 

Q. You think a man may be guilty in a legal sense and not 
guilty in a medical sense ? A. I do. 

Redirect examination: 

Q. Can you determine whether the organs in a human being after 
death has occurred are in a normal condition in any other way than 
by a microscope ? A. Only when that condition has progressed to 
a very great degree, and when the unhealthy condition is visible 
external-. If there be a diseased condition, if there be even a 
progressive condition of an unhealthy state on the inside of 
a vessel, and that vessel be not opened carefully and the lining ex¬ 
amined, you would not be able to ascertain it from an examination 
simply by looking at the outside, because you could not see the 
inside. 

Q. By the eye the internal appearance of it you cannot discover? 
A. Not at all. 

76 Q. You were asked if the questions propounded to you, a 
majority of them, were not the questions you prepared, and 

you said they were not? A. I think they were not. I only pre¬ 
pared about 10 questions. 

Q. That was simply after I had talked to you and discussed the 
questions in this case? A. Yes. 

Dr. Irving G. Rosse, a witness produce on the part of the defend¬ 
ant, having been first duly sworn, testified as follows: I reside in 
the city of Washington. My profession is medical; have been prac¬ 
ticing my profession since 1866; am a liscenced practitioner in the 
District of Columbia and also in the State of Rhode Island ; am a 
graduate of the University of Maryland first, and have passed through 
the University of New York post-graduate school, and I have at 
tended lectures at Harvard university and the University of Edin- 
boro and most of the medical schools abroad. I am a member of 
both the medical associations of the District of Columbia. I was 
professor of nervous diseases in Georgetown university for some 
years—it was the year of the Chicago exposition. My experience 
and practice and study of nervous and brain diseases has been ex¬ 
tensive. I have had quite a good deal of experience in performing 
autopsies ever since I was a medical student. 

77 Q. Now, suppose that you were called to see a woman, 
dead, on the day of her death, who was about 54 years of 

age, about, and that you made an examination of the body and 
found it to be apparently in good condition, with no evidences of 
violence whatever upon the body discoverable, and after a careful 
6—1070a 
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examination of the body and every part of it, and after learning 
somewliat of the history of the case, you should open the skull and 
find that this meneiigeal artery was ruptured, and that there was 
formed on th*e left side of the brain and under the skull a clot of 
blood about the consistency of putty, that was seven inches long 
and the size of a man’s hand, and an inch thick, covering about the 
entire left side of the face; that you should also find at the base of 
the brain, where the spinal column connects with the brain, a small 
clot of blood of about the same consistency as that which you found 
upon the left side, and seeing the body in that condition, and seeing 
the brain in that condition, and having examined it with your eye, 
not under any microscope, and having examined all the organs in 
the same way and found them as they appeared to you to be in a 
normal condition, would you be able to say whether that woman’s 
death had been caused by external violence, or any other cause, to 
an absolute certainty ? A. No ; I could not with absolute certainty. 

Q. Now, if you should find a woman in that, condition, with that 
clot, as I have described it, on the side of the face, and the clot at 
the base of the brain, as I have described it, to which one, if either, 
of those clots would you most reasonably infer the cause of death ? 
A. I could not state, with absolute certainty, either. 

Q. You could not state that with absolute certainty ? A. No, sir. 

Q. There would be, then, in your mind a doubt as to which 
78 one or the other, if either, had caused the death ? A. There 
would. 

Q. Now, if 3 mu were called to see a woman in that condition and 
you were going to make an examination in order to determine the 
cause of death, as far as you possibly could as a skilled surgeon, 
what kind of an examination would you make Of that artery, and 
what kind of an examination would you be required, as a skilled 
sirgeon and physician, to make in order to determine what caused 
the rupture of that artery? A. Well, if I made the examination 
for scientific and judicial purposes I 'would supplement the evidences 
of my senses by some other means, such as chemical or microscopi¬ 
cal examination. 

Q. Could you without making an examination, either chemically 
or with the benefit of the microscope, determine what was the con¬ 
dition of the artery ? A. Not unless the tensions were of a very 
gross nature. 

Q. You might find the leisions of such a gross nature that you 
could not detect it by the eye? A. Yes, sir. 

Q, Suppose they were not of such a gross nature, you might not 
be able to detect them with the eye? A. Yes, sir; I might not be 
able to. 

Q. Suppose that artery had been ruptured by a blow upon the 
side of the face and the blood had come down, as I have indicated, 
what would have been the effect upon the power of speech and the 
power of locomotion ? A. It would be a condition that is known as 
the loss of the cerebral faculty of speech, and probably there would 
be more or less paralysis on the right side of the arm and leg— 
paralysis of motion and probably the sensation. 
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Q. That would have impeded the power of speech and also of 
locomotion? A. Yes, sir, and sensation. 

79 Cross-examination: 

4 

Q. Doctor, a superficial blood-vessel of the skull may be ruptured 
by a blow which will leave no outward manifestation on the skull, 
may it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is there any difference in the protection of the skull of a 
woman, or the cerebrum of a woman, to that of a man? A. I do 
not quite catch your meaning. 

Q. I mean in the degree of protection that a woman’s skull has ‘ 
over a man’s? A. Well, there may be, if she has more abundant 
hair. 

Q. Is there not a fatty substance that is found as a protection to 
the skull of a woman more frequently than in a man ? A. It is 
very slight. I would not say it was such as to act as a protection. 

Q. It is connected with tfie increased amount of hair that a 
woman ordinarily has that is supported by a substance that is 
thicker than around the skull of a man ? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that is the support of the additional hair that a woman 
ordinarily has on her head ? A. Yes. 

Q. So that her skull is in that respect protected more than that of 
a man ? A. Yes; to a moderate extent. 

Q. In case the arteries are sulSiciently degenerated to have broken 
from pathological causes, it is ordinarily apparent to the naked eye, 
is it not? A. Yes, sir; it is ordinarily, but it might not be so in 
all cases. 

Q. But ordinarily, if the degeneration has reached the point 
where the arteries break and the blood is released, it is apparent? 
A. It would be apparent to the naked eye and the touch. 

Q. That is, the diseased condition of the organs of the brain ? 
A. Ordinarily it is. 

80 Q. And if you should discover a clot the size of a No. 4 
shot in the base of the brain, and all the capillaries and 

arteries seemed to be normal except the one that is broken, would 
you attribute tlie rupture of the one from which the clot proceeded 
to pathological or traumatic origin ? A. It might be owing to a 
combination. 

Q. It might be both ? A. Yes, sir. 

Redirect examination: 

Q. You were asked awhile ago if a, woman’s head is not protected 
more b}^ hair than a man’s. Is there any protection there if she has 
not got the hair? A. I should think not. 

Q. You would not think so? A. No, sir. I have never been 
asked such a question before. 

Q. Now, while you might probably detect the fact that there had 
been degeneration of the fatty parts of the artery, if there was tn 
such an extent that there was a hemorrhage or rupture, did I under¬ 
stand you to say that you can always do that by the naked eyo or 
by the touch or by both? A. I say you cannot always do it. 
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Q. And ill making an examination for the purpose of determin¬ 
ing whether the death resulted from external violence or from 
natural causes, and you were to find it there and could not deter¬ 
mine from the naked eye the degeneration, you say, then, that, as a 
skillful physician, you would resort to the chemical process or micro¬ 
scopic? A. Yes, sir. 

Recross-examination: 

Q. Do you know Dr. J. Ford Thompson? A. Yes, sir; I know 
him quite well. 

Q. What is his standing in the profession as a careful and emi¬ 
nent physician and surgeon ? A. It is first class. 

By the Court : 

Q. Suppose a person has been struck and is in a semir 

81 comotose condition afterwards and with partial paralysis of 
one of the arms; would that effect the question any as to the 

cause or throw any light upon it? A. Yes, sir. I should think 
there would be symptoms of compression of the brain in that case. 

Q. I mean would it reflect anything upon the question of whether 
it was pathological or traumatic, I believe you call it? A. Yes, sir; 
traumatic. That is a very difficult question to answer. You 
would have to take into consideration a great many other circum¬ 
stances. 

A. G. Odell, a witness on behalf of the defendant, having been 
first duly sworn, testified as follows : I live in the city of Washing¬ 
ton; am superintendent of the Columbian University hospital, and 
have been for two years the first day of November; I remember 
Mrs. Wrenn being carried to the hospital on the 19th day of March, 
last. I was there when she was received into the hospital. I 
was present and helped to carry ’ her into the house doctor’s 
ward, Dr. Ward. When she was taken to the ward her 
clothes were taken from her and she was given a bath; I 
examined the body, tried to make a thorough examination at 
that time, but could not. I examined her face and made 
as thorough an examination as I could make under the cir¬ 
cumstances. The face was very dirty—the whole body. 

82 Immediately after she was brought there she was bathed and 
her face made clean; after the hath she was thoroughly 

cleansed, and I then examined the body. There were no scratches, 
no bruises, or anything about the body. I made a thorough exam¬ 
ination, and had there been any abrasion or bruises about the face 
or eye I would have seen it. I made a careful examination for the 
purpose of determining whether there were any abrasions or bruises 
about the body, and I examined it all over. I do not know how 
many times I examined it, but I did it repeatedly, several times a 
day as long as she was there. I made these examinations because 
in the first place we always do that to ascertain the condition of the 
patient ; and afterward people were constantly coming there and 
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inquiring about the patient, and say, “ Do you mean that she is not 
bruised and lacerated ? ” To be sure of it is why we made the ex¬ 
amination so repeatedly. At one time I took with me to make an 
examination Dr. Ward, the house physician. He examined every 
part of the body, and we found nothing at all in the way of bruises, 
breaking of the skin, or discoloration of the skin upon the body. 
Mr. Wheatley was there the day that Mrs. Wrenn was admitted, 
and I think the next day. Mrs. Wrenn had been in the hospital, 
when I and Dr. Ward made the examination of her body, two days. 
That examination was made on the 21st of March. 

Sallie Fenwick, a witness introduced on behalf of the defend¬ 
ant, testified as follows: 

83 I live near Fairfax Station, about 25 miles from here. I 
knew Mrs. Betty L. Wrenn from her childhood. I saw her 

last during the early winter, before she was hurt in the spring. I 
was at her place of residence after she was removed to the hospital. 
I knew her father and lier mother. They both lived’to an old age, 
and are now both dead. They had only two children, Mrs. Wrenn 
and her sister Ellen. Her sister has been in her present condition 
ever since she was born. I was at Mrs. Wrenn’s house after her 
death. I opened her trunk. I was looking for important papers. 
I noticed one silk dress pattern and one silk dress that was going to 
be made up; one new silk dress pattern. That is all I found in the- 
way of dresses. The dress pattern was black. I found in a closet in 
the upper story a large cloak or robe. It was a tolerably nice 
one, though not anything extra. It was lined with silk. 

Cross-examination: 

I found no new dresses made up ; one new black dress pattern and 
a second-hand cloak, silk lined; of ordinary quality. I mean by 
second-hand, not new. 

Mary J. Thompson, a witness introduced on behalf of the defend¬ 
ant, testified, after having been first duly sworn, as follows: I reside 
at 1808 H St. N. W., Washington, D. C. I knew Mrs. Wrenn in her 
lifetime ; have known her since the fall of 1892. She was at m3’’ 
house. I would not swear positively when. I would say 

84 it was the Thursda}’’ or Friday night before the assault. 
The prisoner at the bar was with her. I think she came 

directly from her oflSce; it was just night. She had not been 
in my house for a long time before that. The last time before that 
I don’t think any one was with her, and yet I would not be positive. 
She came there with this Mr. Lanckton two or three times, twice 
certainly and possibly three times. They came from ofiice, I should 
say, because it was between 5 and 6 o’clock, just dinner time; I al¬ 
lude to the office on 14th St. N. W. Mrs. Wrenn was then living in 
S. W. Washington. I don’t remember what length of time inter¬ 
vened between the last two visits, if there were more than that. She 
came with him, and the last time she came I reall3'' could not tell 
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exactly. They simply made short calls, very short, not even fash¬ 
ionable calls, which I believe are about twenty minutes. 

Joseph W. Pollock, a witness on behalf of the defendant, after 
being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

I reside at 413 G St.; have known the defendant near 40 years; 
first knew him at Richmond, Ind.; we were boys; used to go to 
school together; he is now 65 years of age and I am 56. I believe 
he came to Wasliington some time last fall. I don’t know that I 
had seen him since the war; probably I might have seen him once. 
I think he was traveling with a circus company at that time. I met 
Mrs. Wrenn once at my house, one evening last fall. I had 

85 met Lanckton several times on the street when I was coming 
from the office. It was some time last fall he came to my 

house; it was cold weather; I know it was cold weather by the fact 
that I gave him an overcoat. T met Lanckton and Mrs. Wren only 
one evening last fall at my house. 

Maria V. Ryan, a witness introduced on behalf of the defendant, 
after having been first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

I reside at 661 E St. S. W., right across from where Mrs. Wrenn re¬ 
sided. I knew Mrs. Wrenn, but don’t remember ever seeing Mr. Lanck¬ 
ton. I saw Mrs. Wrenn on Saturday, the 10th of March, at the corner 
of7th and E Sts.,going down home. There was a man with her; I 
don’t know who he was. She wasn’t looking at him; they were 
walking side by side; that was between 5 and 6 o’clock. The man 
that was with Mrs. Wrenn looked to me to be stouter than the de¬ 
fendant; he had a mustache; it was cool weather, and he had an 
overcoat on. I had never seen Mrs. Wrenn walking with that gen¬ 
tleman before. On the 30th of May was a year, I saw her at Ar¬ 
lington with Maj. Wheatley. 

Charles P. Taylor, a witness introduced on behalf of the defend¬ 
ant, after being first duly sworn, testified as follows: I live at 

86 821 C St., S. Washington. ‘Mrs. Wrenn was my wife’s first 
cousin. The last time I saw Mrs. Wrenn I suppose was 

perhaps two weeks before this thing happened. I hardly ever saw 
her unless I met her on the street. I think I met her twice on the 
street with Mr. Lanckton, but I didn’t know who he was at the time. 
I never saw him to know him until I met him here in the court¬ 
room. I cannot tell exactly how long it was before her death that 
I saw her with him. I suppose two or three weeks. I met them 
once down in the market on B street; I was standing under the 
shed at the Center market; they passed me going through the market; 
they didn’t see me or speak to me. They passed me once on the corner 
of 7th and C Sts.; they were going south towards her home. I 
didn’t pay any attention to them; they were walking along the 
same as anyone else; the same as any gentleman and lady. I have 
known Mrs. Wrenn 30 years. I don’t remember when she was 
married. I think she married perhaps the time of the war. 
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Mrs. Eglantine Taylor, a witness introduced on behalf of the de¬ 
fendant, after being first duly sworn, testified as follows: I knew 
Mrs. Wrenn in her lifetime. She married my half-brother. She 
was married some time in the sixties; I guess 1861 or 1862. I think 
she wasn’t quite 16 when she married. She was about 54 years old 
at the time of her death. 

87 James A. Moran, a witness introduced on behalf of the 
defendant, being first duly sw-orn, testified as follows: 

I reside at 917 F St. S. W.; am engaged in the pension business 
with Milo B. Stevens & Co.; I knew Mrs. Wrenn, and the last time 
I saw her was at Mr. Lee’s undertaking establishment. The last 
time before that was Friday, the evening after this affair happened. 
She was at the office on Monday and Tuesday, aiid Wednesday she 
didn’t show up. I went down there at the request of the ladies of 
the office ; I found Mrs. Wrenn in bed and her invalid sister in an 
invalid chair, and a colored girl. I went there for the purpose of 
finding out why it was that she had not been to the ofiice. I saw 
Mrs. Wrenn, and I saw the colored girl. I don’t remember the 
colored girl’s name; it was Ida something. I w^as there about 5 
o’clock. I asked Ida King, or this colored girl there, what was the 
matter with Mrs. Wrenn. I could not state that Ida King indicated 
that the trouble was in Mrs. Wrenn’s side. I got that impression, 
but I could not say that any one told me that; I saw she was in 
misery, and I judged that. To the best of my recollection, I wasn’t 
told by any one there as to the cause of her sickness. But I did go 
in and ask the question what was the matter with Mrs. Wrenn. I 
won’t be positive whether I got any information there as to what 
was the matter with her. I told them where I came from, and ex¬ 
plained the object of my mission. I didn’t see Mr. Lanckton there. 
I have seen him often up at the office, inside the office and outside 
the office. I have seen him and Mrs. Wrenn together; I could 
not be positive how often; possibly half a dozen times; after 
she got out of the office; I have .seen them talking in the office 
together; I have seen her after ofiice hours go off with 

88 him; I supposed towards home. He waited outside for her. 

Clarence Halley, a witness on behalf of the defendant, after 
being first duly sworn, testified as follows: lam engaged in busi¬ 
ness at 508 7th St. S. W., Washington.^ I know the defendant, and 
I knew Mrs. Wrenn by sight. I have" seen her once or twice at my 
store. I have seen her and Mr. Lanckton there together once, I am 
sure, and maybe have seen them oftener. They came in there 
together to buy. They were in there, and one of them bought, and 
maybe both of them bought. I keep confections and fruits. I re¬ 
member hearing of the death of Mrs. Wrenn. I think it was a short 
while before her death that they were in there together. To the 
best of my remembrance, it was recently before her death. I don’t 
remember whether they went out together or hot when in my store. 
They carried the goods they purchased when they went out. I don’t 
remember who paid for the goods. 
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Meyer Greenbaum, a witness introduced on behalf of the de¬ 
fendant, after having been first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

I am a merchant doing business at 439 7th St. S. W. I used to 
know Mrs. Betty L. Wrenn, just to speak to her. I knew she 

89 lived on E St. S. W., in the vicinity of my store. She used 
to come there quite often. She was a regular customer at my 

store and used to come in quite often last winter. I have seen the 
defendant there. I have seen him and Mrs. Wrenn there together. 
She would come there to buy groceries and meats and they would 
come together and go out together. I saw an account of her death 
in the papers. I don’t remember exactly how long before I saw an 
account of her death that I saw the defendant and her there in the 
store. I think it was during the month of March or February. I 
could not say positively, but I think it was about March ; that is 
my best recollection. Mrs. Wrenn was accustomed to pay for what 
they bought whenever they were there together. 

James Lanokton, produced as a witness in his own behalf, hav¬ 
ing been duly sworn, testified as follows: 

I was born in Hamilton, Butler county, Ohio, and will be 66 
years old Jan. 17. The extent of my education was limited in school; 
my traveling education was large. I went to school three years in 
Richmond, Ind. I can read and write. During the last five years 
I lived one winter with my children since my wife got killed and I 
was part of the spring in Rochester, N. Y. I have been maried and 
have 5 children. My wife was killed on the N. Y. Central railroad 
5 years ago this spring. Since then I have had no home, only at' 
the Soldiers’ Home and about three months with my children. 

90 I came to Washington on the 12th of October; I left the 
Soldiers’ Home in New York, at Bath, on October 11, and 

came here to Washington for the purpose of seeing my brother and 
attending to my pension affairs. I first met Mrs. Wrenn at Milo B. 
Stevens’ office about the 5th of November last. I went there attend¬ 
ing to my business in regard to my pension, and about November 
10th I got a glance of her side face. Her face reminded me a good 
deal of somebody I had seen. Mr. Fasset, the head clerk of Milo B. 
Stevens, introduced me to Mrs. Wrenn, and permitted me to go over 
to Mrs. Wrenn and converse with her a while. I wrote a note to 
Mrs. Wrenn after I had gone to where my brother was stopping, and 
she replied to my note on Saturday, the 13th, inviting me to come. 
The note reads: 

“ Dear Sir : I received your note at hand. In reply I would 
say that I would be pleased to have you call. No. 634 E St. S. W. 

B. L. WRENN.” 

On Sunday ! went to Mrs. Wrenri’s house between 7 and 8 o’clock, 
and spend the evening there. Sunday night I stayed there until 10 
o’clock, and then went back to my brother’s. The first night I 
understood that she had nobody waiting on her, and to tell the truth 
for an old man I was struck on her and could see that she liked me. 
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I asked her if she had anybody waiting on her and could I liave 
the privilege of seeing her again, and she said, Anytime. She said, 
“ You are not at work; come up to the office Monday evening; come 
up about 4 o’clock. I get out about half past four, and I will take 
you around and show you the town.” I did so, and she showed 
me around a little. I went back and stayed there until 10 o’clock. 
We got better acquainted, and she looked like my wife, and 
when we would walk along the street, locked arms, I would 

91 think of somebody who used to visit us in New York or 
Indianapolis or Cincinnati, where I resided. I called her 

“ Mama ” from the second week I was there; that is what I called 
my wife, and Mrs. Wrenn called me“ Papa.” I went with her out 
to that great author who lives out here in this little town which is 
now in the District, and Mrs. Wrenn went around and showed me 
the author’s cottage. I used to go up and stay until 9 or 10 o’clock. 
Then her sister was taken sick the last week I was there; I 
would sit up with her, and I would let Mrs. Wrenn go to bed ; it 
was three or four days before the invalid sister would see Dr. Morris. 
I wasn’t there that night that he visited there; she and I walked up 
to the corner; she said she had forgot to get the medicine ; I didn’t 
want to go away from her ; I was fascinated, and I asked her if she 
knew a nice neighbprhood where I could get a room and get my 
meals at the restaurant. I went there to live because she invited 
me. She invited me on the 25th of November to come and make 
my home there. I said “All right; I have only a little pension, 
|8.00 a month; I have no money.” She said, “AH right; you take 
care of Nellie,” and I ivill go up to the house and stay until about 5 
o’clock and see that she was coming on all right, and the colored 
girl would go about 5 o’clock, and then I would go and fetch Mrs. 
Wrenn home. She said, “ I want you to get a room in my neighbor¬ 
hood, so that we could be together as much as possible.” There was 
an agreement between us to get married on my birthdajq the 
17th of January, but I put it off myself because in January I 
wanted to take a. trip afterward; I wanted to go down where my 
children were. That engagement continued up until the time of Mrs. 
Wrenn’s death; the preparations made for it. From the 

92 time I went there to live and this engagement existed there 
was never any trouble at all between us. Never had a word. 

I never swore before her. She first gave me a room upstairs after 
Mrs. Helium had been living there about two years. This man 
Wheatley was boarding there; had lived there several years and 
owed her a good deal of money. In November Mr. Pollock gave me 
an overcoat. I had lost mine. Mrs. AVrenn said to me, “ Papa, I 
don’t like that coat this time of the year; if you will accept a present 
I will get you one.” She bought me a coat. She got me six suits 
of underclothing, six shirts, a pair of shoes, and a suit of clothes. 
In December, 1899, the relation existing between me and Mrs. 
Wrenn was getting more loving every day. In February and 
March I was living at 634 E St. S. W., and lived there up to the 
17th of March.. I was away from there twice a couple of days after 
7—1070a 
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I went there. The first time I went away I went down to my 
brother’s. I had taken one or two drinks. She gave me a breast-pin, 
a nice ring, and a watch chain for my birthday. She always kept 
whiskey in the house, and in the morning she always took a little 
herselfi I never saw her under the influence of whiskey, but she 
said she ought to have it every day and night. I had not drank 
any since October, and she suggested that we have some hot punch. 
She made the punch and T drank it. I said, This is my birthday, 
and I will go see my brother. After I got a taste of that I went into 
another place before I got back. I didn’t go back home, because 
I felt ashamed to go back home and tell her the truth. I drank 
around there three days with my brother. 

Q. How did you get back home after you left there ? A. Mrs. 
Wremi came up in a carriage. I left my brother’s house. 
9S He took me over to a place called Dunn’s and I stayed there 
up to Sunday morning, and she carried me home. 

I wasn’t under the influence of liquor when I was carried home. 
I was away two days just before what they have charged me with 
occurred. She found me on the street, and told me she had been 
looking for me ever since I had been gone. She. was worried to 
death and hadn’t slept since I was gone, and she went around to the 
captain’s to see what kind of a place it was and how nice I was 
treated- I was out with my brother on the street. He was trying 
to get me home. I saw her coming from the direction of the 
Soldiers’ Home. She came up and threw her arms around me and 
kissed me a couple of times, and said, “ Where have you been ? ” I 
said, I was with my brother; ” and she said, “ Why didn’t you 
come home?” I said, “To tell you the truth, I was ashamed. I 
didn’t want you to see me in that condition.” She said, “ Never 
mind what your condition is, that is your home; come there when¬ 
ever you please.” Just then there was a cab coming down 3rd St., 
and she and I got in the cab and were driven home. I was sick all 
that day, and laid in bed in the dining-room. When I first went 
there Wheatley slept- in the room over the parlor, and this folding 
bed was behind the dining-room table, and she made me a bed on 
that. She made me a bed in the dining-room, and I slept in there. 
I wasn’t furtlier from her than a distance of six feet. I went there 
the 25th or 26th of November, and I was there for a week. I didn’t 
occupy any room except the dining-room. Miss Ellen was sick, and 
she wanted me to do something about the house. She said I could 
have the room upstairs. I said. No; you are troubled with head¬ 
aches, and there is hardly a night that I don’t have to take the 
heater. 

94 Q. Do you know anything about what caused Mrs. Wrenn^s 
death ? A. No, sir; I do not. I left it to the fall that she 

got. 

Q. What do you know of any fall that she got ? A. That was 
on the Thursda}^ after the 12th. Suiaday I was home all day and 
wasn’t out of the house. I went and fetched her home Saturday 
night, and didn’t go out of the house any more that night until 
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after the servant went away. She and I went down to 4J St. and 
got a pint of whiskey. When we came back we stopped at the dairy. 
I was in Sunday. I found a bottle of whiskey that I had in ray 
pocket wdien I went home from the hotel, and I was making hot 
milk punch, and she drank one or two herself and Nellie drank 
one. Along about 2 o’clock Sunday night Mrs. Wrenn complained 
of being sick. I drank a half pint of whiskey that night. It w^as 
hot, and being at the stove it had a good deal of effect on me. She 

sat on my lap and talked a good deal to me, talking about the 

wedding, the children, and one thing and another. About one 
o’clock she went to bed. Nellie went to bed about 10 o’clock. She 
got up Monday morning. I helped her get breakfast, and walked 
with her up to the corner of 7th St. She w'ent to work. I went to 
a saloon and got a couple of drinks, and then got a bottle and went 
back home. I found that she didn’t object to my drinking. She 
took care of me. I drank a little more than I would if she had 

kicked. I drank all day Monday. I could not eat—was drinking 

too much. When she came home 1 was not at home. She went 
to all those saloons up to I St., and when she got home I was in 
the dining-room. She said, “ There is my boy. Papa, I was so 
afraid you would go away and get to drinking, and you would 
not have your little mama to take care of you.” There wasn’t 
a word between us, and, my God (kissing the Bible), I 
95 hope He may never let this hand down if I ever raised my 
hand to that woman in my life. Monday night is a dream 
to me after 10 o’clock. I cannot recall to memory anything that 
went on to save my life, only when we went to bed. I heard this 
Dr. talking about “ semicolie.” I don’t remember talking. I don’t 
remember whether I went out; she said afterwards I didn’t go out. 
When I awoke next morning I was in my bed. On Tuesday there 
was nothing out of the way. She called "me in the night—early in 
the morning. After I returned Monday night, at 2 o’clock, I retired , 
and about 5 o’clock she called me and said her head pained her so. 
Now, let me tell you a little instance that happened about a week or 
ten days before that. Mrs. Wrenn suffered with headache, and' her 
hair .came out. She always complained of hf*r left side. She ex¬ 
cused herself for a moment when she got home. She went into the 
woman’s closet, and she said, “ Papa, come here, quick. Excuse me 
for calling you.” She said, “ Papa, isn’t something about my fear ? ” 
About a week or ten days before*this occurrence she said something 
went “ boo ” first, and then went on “ boom, boom,” and after that she 
always had a ringing in her ears. That was Tuesday morning—^not 
Tuesday morning; it was at night. That was about a week before 
this occurrence; it may have been more than that. 

She got hurt on Thursday, if she got hurt at all. Thursday after¬ 
noon, about 2 o’clock, she told me I would have to help her up again. 
Her sister was in the front room, looking out of the window. 
After I helped her on the stool I went out of the room. She 
was on the stool, with her back to the bed, and to the right 
of her was the lower steps of the steps that went up into 
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that man’s room—I don’t know what you call him; can’t think 
of his name. She sat there, and I went out through 

96 respect to her sitting there; all at once I heard this lady, 
Nellie, scream. I was just going in from the room—^the 

summer kitchen—where they cooked. I had just stepped on the 
steps when I heard the scream. I rushed in and she was lying 
doubled up against this wall, her feet extended out this way from her, 
and her body down so, lying flat on the floor, and her head bent 
around that curve. She was lying on her face, the back of her 
head against this stairs. I turned her round. The house set north 
and south and the head of the bed was back against the well 
towards the north. Her head was towards the north and her feet 
in the opposite direction. The bedstead was tolerably wide, and 
was pulled out a little from the wall. Her face was towards the 
wall, toward the stairway ; her back towards the bed. I took hold 
of her two arms, straightened her round, spoke to her, shook her, 
and I couldn’t get any answer from her. I got scared and threw 
some water in her face; that didn’t revive her; we had some smell¬ 
ing bottles in there; I put that to her nose, and it didn’t have any 
effect; then I took a bottle of ammonia and rubbed it on my hands 
and put that on her nose. It could not take any effect; nobody was 
there but the invalid and me. I wasn’t drinking then ; hadn’t 
touched a spoonful since Wednesday morning. I picked her up so 
that I could get her on the bed. She weighed 142 pounds. I had 
been drinking and was a little weak. I wet my hands and smacked 
her face backward and forward, and called her by name right loud, 
and she came to. She kinder looked round a little bit, and I said, 
“ She is gone sure.” I applied the same remedy. I hit her two or 
three times, and she came to again, just like a drunken man 
coming round. I got a little whiskey and gave her about a 

97 tablespoonful of it. She got brighter, the color coming into 
her face all right. She said, “ My God, papa, what has got 

into me? ” I said, “ How did you come to fall ? ” She said, “ I felt 
myself feeling dizzy; I knew I was to go somewhere, and I turned 
half way around for the bedclothes for support, and that is all I 
know. I saw about a thousand stars.” She had pulled all the bed¬ 
clothes off in her hand. I sat up with her Thursday night and 
Friday night. Friday morning I made her some soup, and toast 
and eggs, and tea, and she sat up against my arm and I fed her, 
although she could have fed herself. All day Friday she was all 
right, and talked as well as anybody. I wasn’t away. I had to go 
to the rear. I took the chamber out. I had occasion to stay there 
a little longer than at first, and when I got back I heard a fuss in 
the front room and heard a man talking. When I got in I heard 
the front door shut. I asked who it was, and Ida said it was a man 
from the office. I asked what kind of a looking man it was. I 
• didn’t see him go out. I knew who he was. I was very nervous, 
but hadn’t been drinking since Wednesday, only a spoonful a day. 
I didn’t touch a drop on Saturday, only a spoonful in the morning. 

Q. Tell the court and jury whether you ever struck this woman or 
not. A. I never did to my knowledge; never in the world. 
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Q. Do you know what caused her death ? A. I do not. She 
complained of her head. . After she complained so much I thought 
it was neuralgia. I asked her if she struck against the wall. She 
said she didn’t know whether she struck against the wall. I don’t 
know anything about it; I was out in the kitchen. 

Q. Whatever you did, you did for Mrs. Wrenn’s benefit? A. I 
did. 

Q. Mr. Wheatley has testified that on the 17th of Febru- 

98 ary you were cursing and abusing Mrs. Wrenn. A. I never 
cursed her in the world. Mrs. Wrenn would not standm^ any 

cursing from anybody. 

Q. Did you ever call Mrs. Wrenn the vile names that Wheatley 
mentioned A. I never called any woman those names, and I lived 
with my wife 25 years. I heard his statements and they are al¬ 
together different from those he made down at the inquest. 

Q. Did you, at the times and places which he mentioned, threaten 
to bruise her or threaten to kill her ? A. Never in my life. 

Q. You heard all the statements of Ida King. A. Ida King said 
that when the Dr. came in she was on the stool, and she put her 
there. That is a point-blank lie. Because the Dr. said she was on 
the bed.. When the two women came in, two girls from the shop, 

I didn’t see them. I went back in the room and Betty said she 
didn’t want to see them. I came back again and she said, “ Pop, I 
shall have to get up,” and I set her on the stool. That was after 
the two ladies had been there and gone ont. Then I took her and 
put her on the stool. Ida slipped her shoes off her feet and stood 
there talking to her, asking her how she was feeling, and Ida says, 

“ Here comes the Dr. back with them two girls.” The first one 
made the remark, “ Mr. Lanckton is there.” Mrs. Wrenn said, 

“ Papa, you are looking bad; before the doctor comes you go for the 
laundry; you look so bad I don’t want him to see you.” 1 had be¬ 
fore this sent a note for the doctor, and on that morning we had 
agreed if the doctor came and anything was said about me I should 
say it was my wife and she would support me. We were going 
to get married the first of May, and she said, “I will 

99 support it.” When the doctor came into the room I went 
back. All these rooms go back from the street, first the 

sitting-room, next dining-room, next the bed-room and summer 
kitchen. I had just turned into the dining-room, and was going to 
sit down until the doctor went away, when he rushed in, said some¬ 
thing which I didn’t hear, the reply to this colored girl and the in¬ 
valid. He said, “ This man going in there, did he do it, this man 
going in beyond ? ” Then I turned round to vindicate myself; he 
never once spoke to Mrs. Wrenn, as true as God is in Heaven. He 
said, “ Did you do this?” I said, “ Do what? ” “ Did you assault 
this woman ? ” I said, “ No; she has not been assaulted that I know 
of.” I said, ‘'Wait a minute, and I will explain it to you.” I said,' 
“She fell and hurt herself.” He said, “You get out of here.” I 
said, “You have no right to put me out. I live here; this is my 
home; my trunk has been here four months; ” he said, “ It doesn’t 
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make ariy difference, you have got to get out of here anyhow.” I 
said, “ You can^t put me out of here, she is my wife, and I have 
done no harm to my wife.” He said, “ If you don’t go.” He said. 
Let me see your marriage certificate.” We didn’t show it, he got 
me there. He said, It is funny she never told me. I said, “ Because 
you are the family physician she doesn’t have to tell you every¬ 
thing.” He said, “ You have got to go out of here.” He went out 
and talked to the girl. He said, “ If you don’t go I will 
have to go and get a policeman and make you.” I said, 
Betty, do you want me to go ? ” She said, “ No, papa, but 
don’t get in any trouble; don’t get in any trouble ” I said, I 
don’t want to get in any trouble.” And lie came' in again and 
said, “Are you going to go?” I said, “ Yes, I will go. I was wait¬ 
ing to see if you would make me go, and I take the law on 

100 my side.” He said,“ If you don’t go I will have the police¬ 
man take you out.” I took up my overcoat; I had the rheu¬ 
matism and I tried to put my overcoat on and I couldn’t get it over 
my shoulders, and he came up behind to help it on to my shoulder. 
He walked out to the girls. I thought of my scarf and of my cane. 
He said, “Ain’t you going to go?” I said,*^*^ Wait until I get my 
cane.” When I went through I stooped down and kissed her twice, 
and she put her arms around my neck in that position. I don’t 
know whether he saw it or not; it was his fault if he didn’t. Just 
before I loosed her arm, the Dr. said, “Ain’t you going to go ? If not 
I will have to fi:et a policeman.” I leaned down and kissed her, and 
she said, “ Wait a minute.” I kinder of lifted her up, and she ran her 
hand under the pillow and got her pocket-book and handed it to 
me. She said, “ Go buy j^our shirt; get a bath.” He told me 
to go away from there and stay away. I didn’t take the pocket-book. 
She opened it and gave me the money that she had gotten up at the 
office, handed me two one-dollar bills, and when I turned around 
the doctor met me again, and I crammed this up into my pocket 
and stepped out. I recognized the ladies when I went out. I had 
ten thousand thoughts. I was sick; she was sick; I left her crying. 

I could not get a word out of her, and I felt in an awful fix. When 
I got out T recognized those two young ladies there. There were ' 
only two girls there whom I didn’t know, but they knew me. As I 
went out I raised my hat to them, and they said,* “ How do you do, 
Mr. Lanckton; ” and I started on down towards the church. 

Before Mrs. Wrenn’s death she had made some preparations for 
marriage by purchasing clothing. She purchased a black- 

101 satin pattern, a black-silk dress, a pair of long-sleeve gloves, 
some ribbons, a black veil. She bought that cloak and two 

dresses all ready made at one time at the store—^King’s. She bought 
those things about a month before these occurrences happened. 
Two dresses, one was light-striped and the other hlack—dresses all 
ready made. We were going to take a little trip after we were 
married. 
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Cross-examination: 

I was a circus man for 46 years ; I never did anything else. In 
my apprenticeship I rode on a man; he performed a two-horse act, 
and carried me on his head. I traveled with the circus until 
1895. I was in Dores’ circus. I was called the strong man 
in the circus. I learned to do juggling acts and plate spin¬ 
ning and ballasting. With the best I could tumble any time, as 
ring-master; that was my specialty. As the strong man I went under 
the name of “ J. C. Long, the American Hercules.^’ I was acting 
as the American Hercules, and so known when I closed my career 
in 1895. My wife got killed on the 19th of December. I worked 
in Cleveland at bill-posting; I couldn’t do anything after my wife’s 
death. After that accident I went into nervQus prostration. 

Q. What weights were you able to lift in your prime, 1894? A. 
In 1894 I did the same feats. I never picked up any big weights. 
I balanced a two-horse steel plow with double-trees and 15 to 18 
chairs on the beam; got down on my knees to let the beam rest on 
the shoulder, and I would make a swing until I got the whirl of it, 
and then I would lift the entire Weight up with one bound, and 
then set it down with one hand on. my chin. The weight wasn’t 
perpendicular. I was the- only man in America who ever did 
that. You can’t get the center of gravity. That was only 
one out of 14 who did it and he did it twice, 
102 and he shifted the beam and quit. After I left Dores at 
Cleveland I went to New York ; played in variety theaters. 
After I ceased work in the circus and variety theaters my next em¬ 
ployment W'as not in Cleveland ; it was in New York. I worked in 
Cleveland only a short time. Since I left Cleveland, about three 
years ago, I have done some work. I have been drawing a pension 
since 1892. I came to Washington the 12th day of October. I got 
my pension on the last. I visited Mrs. Wrenn the first time on 
Sunday, the 20th of November. The first night I went there this 
man Wheatley was there. I never knew his initials. I called him 
Major. He was in the rebel arm}'’ and 1 was in the Union army. 
So far as that is concerned, I am friendly with all of them. I have 
as many friends in the South as anywhere else. Mrs. Wrenn intro¬ 
duced me to Mr. Wheatley and a professor, who had boarded there, 
and to Mrs. Hattie Helium. Mr. Wheatley was a boarder and roomer 
at Mrs. Wrenn’s. He never paid anything for his board, as I know. 
He continued to live there until Feb. 28,1900, when he was ordered 
away by Mrs. Wrenn. She ordered him away three different times. 
She did this at nobody’s request. I never requested it. I wasn’t to 
pay anything for my room and board. I worked for my board. 
Wheatley didn’t work for his board ; he did nothing. She gave me 
money. Whenever I wanted anything she gave it to me. She fiir- 
nished Wheatley with money, too. I didn’t succeed to his position; 
she gave me my position. Wheatley wasn’t in full charge before I 
came there. I never drank until after my wife died. I would take 
a drink if I had to drive 15 or 20 miles. I have not been a drink¬ 
ing man all my life. I was without a drink 21 years and four 
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months after I made my promise to my mother. The 24 
108 years expired after I was married in 1876. I was familiar 
with the fact that liquor had a bad effect on me. I had never 
taken enough before 1876 to know the effects of it. I knew this 
spring the effect liquor had upon me when I drank too much. I 
could always recalf what occurred when I was drinking. I could 
always walk home and I could remember what was done. Sunday 
night I drank so much I was home on Monday. I drank so much 
after 10 o’clock it was a dream to me until one o’clock. At this 
time I drank to such an excess that I was oblivious to what hap¬ 
pened. I could not tell what happened. 

I have know- Ida King ever since I was at Mrs. Wrenn’s house. 
I don’t remember Ida King being at the house on Monda}^ March 
12th, about 5 o’clock. ' Her mother was there Monday night. I 
don’t know what she called for. My oblivion did not begin until 10 
o’clock. I remember what occurred up to 10 o’clock. 

Q. Ida testified that she came there about 5 o’clock Monday after¬ 
noon to get the clothes; that Mrs. Wrenn had just returned from 
the office and hadn’t taken off her things; that you were there 
drunk, and that you said, in her presence, that if Wheatley came 
there again or saw Mrs. Wrenn again you would kill both of them. 
A. I never said any such a thing; that is untrue. I didn’t remember 
the call of the policeman there on Monday night. That struck me 
nearly as bad—upset me nearly as bad—as when the Dr. drove me 
out of the house of my true love. I was surprised when the police¬ 
man came on the stand and swore that at 12 o’clock Mrs. Wrenn 
called him into the' house to put me out of the house. I was sur¬ 
prised when he made the statement that she said that I had 
104 struck her. I wasn’t surprised to hear that I took part in 
conversation, and said that I had always treated her well be¬ 
fore, because I always had. I wasn’t surprised that I made that 
statement. I didn’t know that these policemen were there. I would 
take a solemn oath that they were not. 

Q. You will not say that they were not in there ? A. No, sir; I 
would say I was surprised when they got on the stand and swore 
that they were there. I would not say that it was untrue, that they 
were there. I put that down to the period when it was oblivion to 
me. On Monday night, March 12, Miss Betty went to bed at one 
o’clock and I went at 12 o’clock. I had no recollection of it until 
she told me the next day—Tuesday; lailghing and joking about 
it. She didn’t tell me about the policemen. I never heard of it 
until they came upon the stand here. Yes, I was drinking on 
Tuesday. I drank up until Wednesday morning; I had whiskey 
at the house and went out and got it. She wasn’t out all day 
Tuesday. She wasn’t in bed. She helped to get breakfast, and it 
was along about afternoon, the first time of her going back to bed. 
She told me after getting breakfast that she didn’t feel like going to 
the office. She said, “ I feel sick; I am afraid I am going to have the 
grip.” That is the time she told me that she was passing through 
change of life. I wasn’t drunk all day Tuesday. When I got up I 
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was nervous and took one or two drinks, small drinks. I wasn’t 
sober Wednesday—not perfectly sober. I recollect what took 
place on Wednesday. Mrs. Wrenn was not at the office on 
Wednesday; she was at home in bed. At 9 o’clock I got 

her an egg and toasted her a piece of bread, and raised 

her up on my arm and fed her. I remember the visit of Ida 
King there on Wednesday afternoon, but don’t remember her 

105 visit on Monday. I didn’t see her. I know Mrs. Wrenn was 

in bed on Wednesday, for I saw her. I saw her face. There 

was nothing the trouble with her eyes ; didn’t see anything. When 

Ida King testified that on Wednesday Mrs. Wrenn’s eyes was so she 
could not open them, and when she, Ida King, lifted the lids they 
would fall back, she was mistaken. I put cloths on Mrs. Wrenn’s 
head Wednesday night from 9 to 12 o^clock before she could get to 
sleep. She slept a little while. She was as lively as a cricket, too. 
When Ida came to the house on Wednesday evening I was out in 
the rear. I was not on the lounge; I was up to the bed. She said, 
“ Betty, what is the matter?” She said, “ I am sick.” She said, 
“Where is your mother?” Ida said, “At home.” “Tell her to 
come up and give me a bath; I want a bath.” When Ida asked 
what was the matter I wasn’t at the bed; I was just coming out 
of the door. I could hear her. It is not true, as Ida King said, 
that Mrs. Wrenn said that Lanckton had struck her on the head, 
and it is not true that Mrs. Wrenn asked her to wash her face. 

Q. She is mistaken when she makes that statement under oath ? 
A. No, sir; I washed her face myself; washed it with a sponge and 
straightened her hair back and made her some beef tea. Yes, sir; 
I was sober on Thursday. I was sick and weak. I was only taking 
a spoonful each day up;to Wednesday. 

Q. Did you notice anything the matter with Mrs. Wrenn’s face? 
A. Only the pain in the head and back—a pain in the back of her 
head. She said she had the same symptom that she had when she 
had the grip. Friday night I was just drinking a spoonful, and 
Saturday morning I was just taking a spoonful when Ida came. 
What took place on Saturday is plain to me. I knew Dr. 

106 Morris when he came there ; knew him by sight; knew he 
was Mrs. Wrenn’s physician; she and I together met him on 

the street. It is not true that when Dr. Morris went in there Satur¬ 
day he found Mrs. Wrenn in a semi-comotose condition, because she 
. talked with me while he was there. It is not true that he found the 
pupil of one of her eyes dilated and the other contracted. He did 
not have a conversation with her, while I was there, in which he 
asked her if she had been assaulted, and she said yes. He never 
spoke to that woman while I was in the house. I never left him in 
her presence, and he never lead me out of there. One question he 
asked me and I answered, as stated before. ’ 

Q. What was that question? A. He said, Did you do that? I 
said, “What?” “Assault that woman.” I said, “No, sir,” and 
“ she hasn’t been assaulted to my knowledge, and I have been here 
all the time.” I said, “I will explain.if you will let me; she got a 
8—1070a 
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fall.” He said. Never mind about the fall. “ You get out of here.” 
It is not true, as the doctor testified, that I admitted that I had as¬ 
saulted her, and that whiskey was the cause of it. There was noth¬ 
ing said about whiskey, and there was no apology. I was not 
intoxicated. He did not help me on with my overcoat. He did 
order me away, and I took half an hour to make up my mind before 
I went away. It is not true that Ida King was there and heard me 
admit that" I had struck Mrs. Wrenn. Ida King was at the bed 
when Mrs. Wrenn gave me the |2.00. Ida King is mistaken when 
she says I made threats on Monday night. I didn’t say that during 
this period of the 12th of March I was so unconscious that I don’t 
know what I did. There was one period when I was unconscious. 

Q. How is it that you could not have said to the doctor that you 
had not assaulted her \Vhen you didn’t know what was done ? 

107 A. Because I didn’t know it. I don’t remember. 

Q. All you deny today is not that you didn’t assault her, but 
that you have no recollection of having assaulted her ? A. Both; I 
didn’t assault her and I don’t recollect having assaulted her. He 
didn’t ask her that, because all was right between me and him. No 
word was spoken to her only when he came into the door. She 
was the only one he asked who had done it, and then he went out. 
After I was arrested, I was taken to the Emergency hospital. 

Q. For treatment for acute alcoholism ? A. Not all that. 

Q. You were in a nervous condition from alcoholic excesses? 
A. With heart trouble and neuralgia, but whiskey was the main 
cause. I came near having delirium tremens. 

Q. Do you remember meeting an officer named Thomas S. 

• Wheeler ? A. I don’t know the other name; I know Tom. After 
my arrest and while at the hospital we all had a good deal of con¬ 
versation. He told me how he got on the police force. I talked 
with him about Wheatley. I didn’t tell Wheeler at that time at the 
hospital that what made me mad was that I found Mrs. Wrenn was 
giving Wheatley money. I didn’t say that. 

Q. If you had said it you would remember it, because you were 
in a mental condition to remember it? A. No, sir; I did’t say 
that I would remember it. That wasn’t broached there at all. I 
told Wheeler whiskey was the cause of my getting arrested ; that 
I never heard anything about the assault until the doctor told me 
to go. I said, “ Mama,'what is this ? ” She said, “ It is them niggers 
getting it up; don’t you believe it.” That didn’t include Dr. Mor¬ 
ris as getting it up. She onl}’^ • mentioned those people. I don’t 
know Officer M. Dierkoph. All that I remember is the first 

108 name, one named Jim, who testified here yesterday, and that 
little Tommy. (Here Officer Dierkoph having been called 

into the court-room for identification by the witness, the witness said:) 
I don’t know whether this man was on guard there. No; I don’t 
recognize that man, unless he is the one who took me to the hos¬ 
pital. I don’t remember seeing him there on the 20th of March. I 
don’t remember having a conversation with him on the 20th of March 
at the hospital. I don’t recognize him as one of the guards. 
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Nellie, the invalid, was present When. Mrs. Wrenn fell off the 
stool. The stool was about two feet high and about 2 feet large. 
She didn’t know, and I didn’t know, either, as I didn’t see her fall, 
whether she hit the stair-steps or the floor. 

. Eedirect : 

I was carried to the hospital in the patrol wagon, and was treated 
there for neuralgia, heart trouble, and alcoholism. I have heart 
trouble all the while; doctoring all the time for it. I am doctoring 
for neuralgia every day and every night. I have sciatica rheuma¬ 
tism, and my ancle is swelled up twice its ordinary size. I have 
been troubled with this disease since about 1895. Since then my 
health has not been good. 

109 Henry Lanckton, a witness on behalf of the defendant, 
having been first duly sworn, testified as follows: I reside at 

104 3rd St. N. W., Washington; am a brother of the defendant. 
He is two years older than I am. I knew the deceased, Mrs. Wrenn. 
I first saw her about the first of November last, up in Milo B. 
Stevens’ office. My brother gave me an introduction to her. I 
didn’t see her any more until January, when I went up to her 
house. Mv brother was at Mr. Dunn’s hotel, sick. I met her on 
the next day, at half past four, on the corner of 3rd St. and Pa. 
Ave. She and I went over to Mr. Dunn’s hotel, where brother was. 
He had been sick. When she went in she remained a minute or 
two; she remained about half an hour and went out and came 
back, being gone nearly three-quarters of an hour. She brought 
back a suit of underclothes, socks, and a white shirt, and left them 
there until the next morning for my brother to take a bath and 
come home. She left half a dollar, to see that I would get him 
home the next morning and to take his bath. I saw her the next 
Sunday night, my first visit to her house. I found my brother, Mrs. 
Wrenn, and the invalid lady there. That was January of the present 
year. I remained there until they got’supper. I ate supper with 
them and remained there about an hour. I went up again about 2 
weeks aftervrard. I eat there then. There were only the four of 
us. I visited every two weeks up until, I think, the middle of Feb¬ 
ruary or last of February, the last time I was up there. The last 
time I saw the lady was one evening brother and I were standing 
just the other side of 3rd St., the other side of Mades’ hotel, when 
she came along, and she says, “ Jack, I have been looking for you; ” 
and then she says, “ Papa, where have you been ? ” This 

110 could not have been over a couple of weeks before I heard of 
this trouble. I have no recollection of the time definitely. 

Q. What became of Mrs. Wrenn then?* A. She turned around 
and kissed him and said, I am going to take you home.” She 
walked down to the corner of Mades’ hotel and I walked down with 
her and she put him in a ca,b and took him home. 
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Cross-examination: 

It was in Jannaiy this year that my brother was at Dunn’s hotel. 
He was sick; I guess he had been on a little spree; yes, I know he 
had been on a spree. He came to me and stayed there a couple of 
davs and T took him over to Dunn’s hotel. No, sir; he wasn’t 
troublesome to take care of. I didn’t care for him at my home be¬ 
cause I had a room-mate and brother had his bed and the room¬ 
mate was getting mad. The defendant was at Dunn’s hotel from 
Wednesday until Sunday morning. The next time that he went off 
on a spree that I know of was when he came to me on the 19th of 
March. That was the time when he was in the neighborhood of Capt. 
Maxim’s hotel. I wasn’t with him there. When he came to me I 
was in bed. The time that he was on the street with me was along 
about the first of March somewhere, or last of February. We had 
both been drinking. I wasn’t intoxicated. You could not get me 
intoxicated. I cannot get that way. I had had several drinks and 
the defendant was intoxicated. The next time the defendant went 
on a spree was the 19th of March, he came to me. Prior to that 
time I don’t know. He came to me on Saturday, the 19th of March. 

Q. Then you are mistaken. The 19th of March was Monday; 
the 17th was St. Patrick’s day. Then he was drunk ? A.' I 

111 don’t know. I had a conversation with him when he came 
there on Saturday. He stayed Sunday all day, and then I 

wanted him to go home. I said, “ Brother, you are going up to the 
house ? ” He said, “ No; I don’t care to go.” By the house I mean 
Mrs. Wrenn’s. I have no recollection of a conversation with Capt. 
Maxim shortly after the matter of Mrs. Wrenn when I said to Capt. 
Maxim that he had finally beaten that little woman and she was 
going to die. I have no recollection of any such conversation either 
at the Soldiers’ Home or on the street. 

Redirect examination: 

I have no recollection of making any statements to Capt. Maxim. 
I went up twice to see my brother while he was at the hospital. He 
was taken there from my house on Monday afternoon, and on Tues¬ 
day when I came from work I went up there. He was in a bad con¬ 
dition. He was right on the eve of delirium tremens. That was on 
Tuesday, after he had been carried to the hospital on Monday. 

112 Rebuttal. 

Ida King, being recalled, testified that it was on Wednesday even¬ 
ing that Helen Wrenn indicated to her by word and sign that her 
sister had been struck. 

Thomas Wheeler, a witness on behalf of the United States, hav¬ 
ing been first duly swornj testified as follows: 

I am a member of the Metropolitan police force, and as such was 
detailed last March to guard the defendant Lanckton when he was 
at the Emergency hospital. Lanckton had a conversation with me 
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when he was there, and stated in one of these conversations that 
what made him so mad with this woman was that he found she was 
giving money to Wheatley. 

Cross-examination: 

When he was first brought to the hospital he was under the in¬ 
fluence of liquor. Then he became like any one else until they 
wanted to bring him out and take him to court, when he became 
very nervous. Lanckton was talking to me for a week. He said 
what made him so mad was that Mrs. Wrenn was giving this man 
Wheatley money to pay room rent and he got very indignant 
over it. 

113 James R. Haerovejr, a witness on behalf of the United 
States, having been first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

I am a member of the Metropolitan police force, and have been 
for 14 years. I was detailed last March to the Emergency hospital 
to look out for the defendant, James Lanckton. I was there a week. 
I remember his brother called to see him. The defendant told his 
brother he was satisfied that if he could see Mrs. Wrenn she would 
be satisfied to have the case nolleprossed, and if she consented to 
this he would leave the cit}^ and go back to where he came from, 
Ohio, I think. Lanckton admitted that he had been drinking, and 
that whenever he took a drink of whiskey it went to his head, and 
said that he would not harm a hair on the woman’s head. His 
brother said to him, “ You are in a bad fix.” The defendant said, 
I know I am, brother; but do what you can for me. If other 
people don’t persuade Betty to prosecute me everything will be all 
right.” 


Cross-examination: 

Lanckton expressed himseif as feeling deeply interested in Mrs. 
Wrenn. The defendant had every appearance of—in fact, he ac¬ 
knowledged to me that he had been drinking hard, and he said if 
he got out of that trouble he would never touch another drop as 
long as he lived. He said it had been a number of years since he 
had touched a drop, and this was the outcome of it. As nearly as I 
remember, it was about the third day after Lanckton was sent to the 
hospital that his brother came. 

114 • The above and foregoing is all the testimony that was in¬ 
troduced on the trial of said cause, and, the testimony being 
concluded, the following prayers were tendered to the court upon 
the part of the Government: 

1. The court instructs the jury that it is not necessary in order 
that the defendant be found guilty that they also find that an ade¬ 
quate or any motive for the commission of the alleged crime ex¬ 
isted. If they believe that the criminal act and the • connection of 
the accused with it have been proven beyond a reasonable doubt, 
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the act itself furnishes the evidence that to its perpetration there 
was some cause or influence moving the mind. 

2. Although the jury believe from the evidence that the defend¬ 
ant inflicted the blows which resulted in the death of Betty L. 
\¥renn, in a condition of voluntary intoxication which so far im¬ 
paired his mental faculties as to preclude him from the capability 
of acting with design or premeditation, yet such voluntary intoxica¬ 
tion is no defence for his crime. 

Both of which were granted, and to the granting of each and both 
of said prayers the defendant then and there excepted for the reason 
that neither of said instructions correctly states the law, and asked 
that the court note his exception to each and both of said instruc¬ 
tions, which was accordingly done. 

The defendant offered the following prayers on his behalf: 

1. The court instructs the jury to return a verdict of not guilty 
for the defendant. 

115 2. The court instructs the jury that in this case the law 

raises no presumption against the prisoner by reason of the 
fact that he has been indicted, and in determining the guilt or inno¬ 
cence of the defendant the jury will only take into consideration 
the testimony introduced before them, leaving out of consideration 
altogether the indictment which has been read to them; and in 
order to convict the defendant of the crime alleged in the indict¬ 
ment, or any lesser crime included within it, the jury must be satis¬ 
fied from the evidence to a moral certainty and beyond all reason¬ 
able doubt 'that every material allegation in the indictment has 
been established, and if the jury entertain any reasonable doubt 
upon any single fact or element necessary to constitute the crime, 
it is the duty of the jury to give the defendant the benefit of such 
doubt, and acquit him. 

3. The court instructs the jury that nothing whatever is to be 
presumed or taken by implication against the defendant; that the 
law presumes him innocent of the crime charged against him until 
he is proven guilty beyond all ,and every reasonable doubt by com¬ 
petent evidence, and this presumption of the defendant’s innocence 
follows him throughout the trial and until his guilt has been con¬ 
clusively shown beyond all reasonable doubt. 

4. The defendant is entitled to every presumption of innocence 
compatible with the evidence introduced before the jury, and if it 
be possible for the jury to account for the death of the deceased 
upon any reasonable hypothesis other than that of the guilt of the 
defendant, it is the duty of the jury to so account for her death, and 

find the defendant not guilty. 

. 116 5. The court instructs the jury that in criminal cases, even 

where the evidence is so strong that it demonstrates the prob¬ 
ability of the guilt of the party charged, still if it fails to establish be¬ 
yond ail and every reasonable doubt the defendant’s guilt, it is the 
duty of the jury to acquit him; that mere preponderance of evi¬ 
dence against the defendant is not sufficient to find him guilty. 

6. The court instructs the jury that in this case, before they can 
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find the defendant guilty as charged in the Mil of indictment, they 
must first be satisfied from the evidence to a moral certainty and 
bc 3 ’Ond all reasonable doubt from the evidence introduced before 
them that the defendant inflicted the violence which was the imme¬ 
diate cause of her death. 

7. The court instructs the jury that if the evidence introduced.be¬ 
fore them fails to show motive upon the part of the defendant to 
commit the crime charged, this is a circumstance in his favor, and 
should be so considered; and if the jury find, upon a careful exam¬ 
ination of all the evidence, that it fails to show any motive on the part 
of Lanc-ton to commit the crime charged against him, this circum¬ 
stance should be considered by the jury in connection with all the 
other evidence in the case in making up their vei’dict. 

8. The court instructs the jury that, under the law, the death of 
the deceased and that her death was caused by the violence can only 
be proven by direct testimony, and in considering the question as to 
whether Mrs. Wrenn did die as a result of violence, the jury must 

consider no other testimony than that which directly tends to 

117 establish that fact, and they are not to take into consideration 
aii}^ circumstantial evidence that was introduced before them 

for the purpose of establishing her death and that it was caused by 
violence. 

9. The jury are instructed that where a conviction for a criminal 
offense is sought upon circumstantial evidence the Government 
must not only by a preponderance of the evidence show that the 
alleged facts and circumstances are true, but they must be such facts 
and circumstances as are incompatible upon any reasonable h^^poth- 
esis with the innocence of the accused, and incapable of explanation 
upon any reasonable hypothesis other than that of guilt of the ac- 
cused. 

10. If there is one single fact proven to the satisfaction of the 
jury which is inconsistent with the defendant’s guilt, this is suffi¬ 
cient to raise a reasonable doubt, and the jury should acquit the 
defendant. 

11. The court instructs the jury that the confessions of a prisoner 
out of court are a doubtful species of evidence and should be acted 
upon by the jury with great caution, and unless they are supported 
by some other evidence tending to show the prisoner committed 
the crime they are rarely sufficient to warrant a conviction. 

12. The court instructs the jury that in the consideration of any 
alleged confession of the defendant it is the duty of the jury to take 
into consideration all the circumstances attending such confessions, 
the state of mind of the defendant at the time he is alleged to have 
made the confessions, whether drunk or sober, and all other facts 
and circumstances surrounding him at the time. 

13. The jury are further instructed that if, after a full, 

118 careful consideration of all the evidence introduced be¬ 
fore them, they believe that the death of Mrs. Bettie L. 

Wrenn may be accounted for on any other hypothesis whatever 
than that she came to her death as a result of injuries inflicted 
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by the defendant, then it is the duty of the jury to acquit the de¬ 
fendant. 

14. If the evidence introduced before the jury has generated in 
the minds of the twelve jurors, or any one of the twelve jurors, a 
reasonable doubt that the defendant is not guilty of the crime 
charged, no verdict can legally be rendered against him finding 
him guilty; that the verdict of the jury must be by the unani¬ 
mous concurrence of all the jurors; (that the death of the deceased 
cannot be accounted for upon any other reasonable hypothesis than 
that it was the result of violence inflicted upon her by the defend¬ 
ant, as charged in the bill of indictment.) 

15. The court instructs the jury that it does not necessarily fol¬ 
low that death should result from every blow inflicted by one per¬ 
son on another, and even though the jury in this case may be satis¬ 
fied from the evidence that the defendant did strike the"deceased, 
that before they can find him guilty of any grade of homicide they 
must be satisfied from the evidence" to a moral certainty and beyond 
all reasonable doubt, that he struck her with sufficient force and 
violence to inflict upon her injuries from which she subsequently 
died. 

16. If from all the evidence before the jury they believe that it 
is probable that Mrs. Bettie L. Wrenn came to her death 

119 from any other cause whatever than from violence inflicted 
on her by the defendant, they are bound to find him not 

guilty. 

17. If the jury have a reasonable doubt from the evidence intro¬ 
duced before them as to what was the cause of the death of the 
deceased, they must find the defendant not guilty. 

18. If the jury believe from the evidence that the defendant did 
make verbal confessions that he struck the deceased, and if they 
further believe from the evidence that he was at the time or times 
he made such verbal confessions so much under the influence of 
liquor as not to understand what he was confessing, they should 
disregard the confessions altogether. 

19. The court instructs the jury that while as a matter of law volun¬ 
tary drunkenness is not within itself a defence for a crime committed, 
and yet if the jury in this case should be satisfied from the evidence 
that the defendant did strike the deceased, Bettie L. Wrenn, while 
in a state of intoxication, they are authorized to take the fact of his 
intoxication into consideration in determining the character of the 
crime committed and the grade of punishment which should be in¬ 
flicted, as explained in other instructions given by the court in this 
case. 

20. The court further instructs the jury that if they are satisfied 
beyond all reasonable doubt that the defendant did strike the de¬ 
ceased, Bettie L. Wrenn, and if they are further satisfied from the 

evidence to a moral certainty that she died from the result of 

120 the wounds inflicted upon her by such a blow from the de¬ 
fendant; yet if they believe the" defendant at the time of 

st-iking the deceased, although not then insane, was in such a con- 
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dition of mind by reason of drunkenness as not to be capable of 
forming a specific intent to kill or to do the act that he did do, the 
grade of his crime would not rise higher than that of manslaughter. 

The court gave all of the above instructions except the first, 8th, 
11,16th, 19th, and 20th, except that he modified the 14th instruc¬ 
tion by cutting out all the latter part, as follows “ That the death 
of the deceased cannot be accounted for upon any other reasonable 
hypothesis than that it was the result of violence inflicted upon her 
by the defendant, as charged in the bill of indictment.” 

To the refusal of the court to grant the 1st, 8th, 11th, 16th, 19th, 
and 20th instructions asked as above the defendant then and there 
excepted, and specially excepted to the ruling of the court in re¬ 
fusing to grant the 1st prayer, the 8th prayer, the 11th prayer, the 
16th prayer, the 19th prayer, and the 20th prayer of the defendant, 
and asked that the court note his exception and the refusal to 
grant each of said instructions so rejected by the court, which was 
accordingly done. 

And the defendant excepted to the action of the court in the 
modification of the 14th prayer offerred by him, wherein he rejected 
the latter part thereof, as above stated, and asked that his exception 
to the action of the court in rejecting the latter part of said instruc¬ 
tion be noted, which was accordingly done. 

121 The prayers for instructions having been presented to the 
court both by the Government and the defendant, and acted 

upon as aforesaid by the court, he proceeded to instruct the jury as 
follows: 

122 Charge to the Jw'y. 

The Court : Gentlemen of the jury, I need not say to 3mu that 
the attention you have given this case is justified by its importance, 
and that you will continue so to do until its completion is assured. 
It now becomes the duty of the court to instruct you as to the law 
which will guide you in your consideration of the facts, as they have 
been presented to you by the witnesses in the case. 

In the first place, it ought, perhaps, to be stated to you that every 
defendant who is brought to the bar for trial is presumed to be in¬ 
nocent until he has been proven guilty beyond all reasonable doubt. 
That is the provision of the law, and it is the presumption of law 
that surrounds every defendant, no matter whether it is the smallest 
of crimes or the most serious; the same law prevails and the same 
presumption exists. So the defendant in this case occupies just the 
position that every other defendant who is indicted for a crime. 

That being the law, it is incumbent upon the Government to prove 
it in this case, and to prove it beyond all reasonable doubt. Now, 
you may. ask, what is reasonable doubt ? The word “ reasonable ” 
implies more than any mere definition that is given of it. It means 
reasonable and not unreasonable. It does not mean any doubt, or 
any suspicion of doubt, or any fear that you might be wrong, but it 
means that condition of mind that after taking all the evidence into 
9—1070a 
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consideration and after considering carefully all the surroundings 
of the case your mind comes to an abiding conviction, amounting 
to a moral certainty, of the guilt of the accused. When that 
occurs, then you are said not to have any reasonable doubt. 

123 It is illustrated, perhaps, more clearly to a juror’s mind by a 
comparison with 3 'our own business affairs. When you have 

any serious business matter in contemplation there may be in your 
minds doubts as to many of the elements of the transaction; there 
may be some hesitancy, and if after you have considered all the 
facts and circumstances you have this abiding conviction, amount¬ 
ing to a moral certainty, that you are right, and you follow that 
conviction in the carrying out of this serious business affair, then 
you are said not to have aii}^ reasonable doubt. 

Now, those are the circumstances, and that is the definition that 
the law gives. It ail comes back, as I said at the inception, to such 
a definition of the word as suggests itself to your minds in connec¬ 
tion with your own weighty individual matters. Every man knows 
what a reasonable doubt is, I take it, from the use of the word itself, 
and, without troubling you further with a definition, I only suggest 
to yon the fact that a reasonable doubt means reasonable doubt; it 
does not mean unreasonable. 

Now, then, what is this defendant indicted for, and what has he 
been tried for? He has been tried on the charge of murder. You 
ask, what is murder? Murder is the killing of one human being by 
another with malice aforethought, and in this jurisdiction homicides 
may be said to embrace three classes—that,is, murder, which is the 
killing of one human being by another with malice aforethought, 
as I have instructed you; manslaughter, which is the unlawful kill¬ 
ing without malice aforethought, and the other—which I need not 
trouble you with—is justifiable homicide. 

124 Now, this defendant is charged with the killing of Betty 
D. Wrenn, with malice aforethought. Now, you will ask, 

doubtless, what is meant by the word malice aforethought. Ordi¬ 
narily malice means hatred or ill-will. When we speak of malice 
we think of hatred and ill-will that one person may have for another. 
In the law it has* that significance, but it has a wider and larger 
meaning. It not only means that, but in addition it means that 
state of mind which causes a person to do some act which is cruel 
and inhuman to another person. Whenever that is done the law 
says that is malice. 

So now we have disposed of the preliminary question, perhaps, as 
to what murder is and what manslaughter is, and what position the 
defendant occupies when he comes to the bar for trial. The main 
questions, therefore, that meet you at the very threshold are two: 
First, has anybody been murdered, or killed by violence, I mean; and 
if so, secondly, who did it ? Did this defendant do it ? At the very 
inception of the case you must first decide beyond a reasonable doubt 
that Betty L. Wrenn was killed. Then, after you have determined 
that, the next question that confronts you is, was she killed by this 
defendant? 
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Now, in that connection the defendant has asked certain prayers, 
which have been granted, and which have been read to you, but 
which the court feels compelled to read to you again. The first 
prayer granted instructs you that “ in this case the law raises no 
presumption against the prisoner by reason of the fact that he has 
been indicted, and in determining the guilt or innocence of the de¬ 
fendant the jury will only take into consideration the testimony 
introduced before them, leaving out of consideration alto- 

125 gether the indictment which has been read to them.” 

That simply means, gentlemen, that the indictment plays 
no part in the testimou}^ in the case. It is only what is known in 
civil causes as the cause of action; it is the allegation; it is the 
charge made against the defendant here, and he answers it, and 
therefore it plays no part except as a charge. You derive no evi¬ 
dence from it, one wav or the other. It is not evidence for vou to 
consider. It amounts to nothing, as I have said, but a charge, and 
in itself has no force, unless it is supported by the evidence. So, 
therefore, you need not think about the indictment, so far as any 
proof is concerned, which you would derive from it. The prayer 
further says: 

“And in order to convict the defendant of the crime alleged in 
the indictment, or of any lesser crime included in it, the jury must 
be satisfied from the evidence to a moral certainty and beyond all 
reasonable doubt that every material allegation in the indictment 
has been established, and, if the jury entertain any reasonable doubt 
upon any single fact or element necessary to constitute the crime, it 
is the duty of the jury to give the defendant the benefit of such 
doubt, and acquit him.” 

That simply means what I have already stated to you, that if you 
have any reasonable doubt of the guilt of this defendant, if you have 
any reasonable doubt that this woman was killed by violence, or 
that she was killed by this defendant, then the benefit Pf any reason¬ 
able doubt that you may entertain must be given to the defendant, 
and, if you have any reasonable doubt upon those subjects, it would 
be your duty to give it to him, and therefore to acquit 

126 him. That is all that prayer means. The next prayer granted 
is: 

“The court instructs the jury that nothing whatever is to be 
presumed or taken by implication against the defendant; that the 
law presumes him innocent of the crime charged against him until 
he is proven guilty beyond all and every reasonable doubt by com¬ 
petent evidence, and this presumption of the defendant’s innocence 
follows him throughout the trial and until his guilt has been con¬ 
clusively shown beyond all reasonable doubt.” 

That is the same thing—that the presumption of innocence always 
surrounds a defendant, and, until he has been proven guilty beyond 
all reasonable doubt, that presumption still exists. 

The fourth prayer is as follows: 

“ The defendant is entitled to every presumption of innocence 
compatible with the evidence introduced before the jury, and if it 
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is possible for the jury to account for the death of the deceased upon 
any reasonable hypothesis other than that of the guilt of the de¬ 
fendant, it is the duty of the jury so to account for her death and 
find the defendant not guilty.” 

That means simply this: That if the evidence which has been 
brought before you and which you are to consider furnishes any 
other ground of hypothesis than that this deceased was killed, and 
was killed by this defendant, then it is your duty to acquit this de¬ 
fendant, because if there is no other way to explain her death from 
the evidence, that must of necessity raise a reasonable doubt as to 
in what manner she met her death, and whether she was killed at 
all, and therefore the reasonable doubt would be resolved in favor 
of the defendant, and he would be entitled to an acquittal, which, 
after all, brings it back to the same question that the defend- 

127 ant must always be proved guilty beyond a reasonable doubt. 

The 5th prayer is as follows: 

“The court instructs the jury that in criminal cases, even where 
the evidence is so strong that it demonstrates the probability of the 
guilt of the party charged, still if it fails to establish beyond all and 
every reasonable doubt the defendant’s guilt, it is the duty of the 
jury to acquit him; that mere preponderance of evidence against the 
defendant is not sufficient to find him guilty.” 

Now, you know in civil cases the jury decide a case upon the pre¬ 
ponderance of evidence—that is, the side which has the greater 
weight. The law in its care for every human being goes further 
than that in criminal cases and says that you cannot find a man 
guilty by any preponderance of evidence, but you must go to the ex¬ 
tent of having no reasonable doubt about it, no matter what the 
preponderance is. If there is any reasonable doubt of guilt that 
doubt is to be given to the defendant and he shall have the benefit 
of it, so that, even though there may be a strong probability of the 
guilt of the party, that is not sufficient. He must be proven guilty 
beyond all reasonable doubt. As long as there is any reasonable 
doubt existing in your minds he is entitled to the benefit of it. 

The sixth prayer is as follows: 

“The court instructs the jury that in this case, before they can 
find the defendant guilty as charged in the bill of indictment, they 
must first be satisfied from the evidence to a moral certainty and 
be 3 mnd all reasonable doubt from the evidence introduced before 
them that the defendant inflicted the violence which was the imme- 

* diate came of her death.” 

128 That simply means that you must find beyond all reason¬ 
able doubt that her death was caused by this affair—^that is, 

if you believe that he inflicted a blow upon her which produced 
these blood clots that you have heard of in evidence and she died 
from those blood clots, from the evidence you could find that that 
would be the immediate cause of her death, and therefore he would 
be guilty, but if you have any reasonable doubt on the subject, then 
again you should give it to the defendant. 

The 9th prg^yer is as follows : 
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“ The jury are instructed that where a conviction for a criminal 
offence is sought upon circumstantial evidence the Government must 
not only by a preponderance of the evidence show that the alleged 
facts and circumstances are true, but they must be such facts and 
circumstances as are absolutely incompatible upon any reasonable 
hypothesis with the innocence of the accused and incapable of ex¬ 
planation upon any reasonable hypothesis other than that of the 
guilt of the accused.” 

That is merely another way of stating another prayer that has 
already been given, that if you can build up any other hypothesis 
from the evidence in this case, except the one that the defendant is 
guilty of having inflicted this injury which caused the death of the 
deceased, then you would necessarily have reasonable doubt and 
would have to acquit the defendant, because you would have two 
hypothesises equal to that, and therefore that would raise a reason¬ 
able doubt as to which was right, and you would have to acquit 
the defendant. It is the same instruction as I have already given 
you. 

The 10th prayer is as follows: 

“ If there is one single fact proven to the satisfaction of the jury 
which is inconsistent with the defendant’s guilt this is sufficient to 
raise a reasonable doubt, and the jury should acquit the 
129 defendant. 

That means that before you can find this defendant guilty 
3 mu must be satisfied that all the facts that go to make up the crime 
have been proven beyond a reasonable doubt. If there is any one 
of them that has been proven to your satisfaction beyond a reason¬ 
able doubt—any of the facts which are essential to make up the 
crime of murder—^ 3 mu would have to acquit, and that is what that 
prayer means. 

The 13th prayer is as follows: 

“The jury are further instructed that if after a full, careful con¬ 
sideration of all the evidence ^ introduced before them they believe 
that the death of Mrs. Betty L. Wrenn may be accounted for on any 
other hypothesis whatever than that she came to her death as a re¬ 
sult of injuries inflicted by the defendant, then it is the duty of the 
jury to acquit the defendant.” 

I have just explained to you that there can be but one hypothesis. 
You cannot have two or three and then say there can be no rea¬ 
sonable doubt. You must come to some definite conclusion about 
which there is no reasonable doubt. 

The 14th prayer is as follows: 

“ If the evidence introduced before the jury has generated in the 
minds of the twelve jurors or any one of the twelve jurors a reasonable 
doubt that the defendant is not guilty of the crime charged, no ver¬ 
dict can. legally be rendered against him finding him guilty; that 
the verdict of the jury must be by the unanimous concurrence of all 
the jurors.” 

Of course you understand that your verdict must be unanimous 
whatever it is. 
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The 15th praj^er is as follows: 

130 “ The court instructs the jury that it does not necessarily 
follow that death should result from every blow inflicted by 

one person on another, and even though the jury in this case may 
be satisfied from the evidence that the defendant did strike the de¬ 
ceased, that before they can find him guilty of any grade of homi¬ 
cide they must be satisfied from the evidence to a moral certainty 
and beyond all reasonable doubt that he struck her with sufficient 
force and violence to inflict upon her injuries from which she sub¬ 
sequently died.” 

That simply means that a.person can hit another person without 
their dying from the effects of the blow, and therefore the mere 
fact that you may find that he struck the blow is not sufficient. In 
order to convict the defendant you must find that he did strike her 
and that she died from the effects of the blow, which, of course, is 
the proposition which you have started out with and that you are 
to pass upon—the general proposition as to whether he is guilty 
or not. 

Now, I have been asked to instruct you in reference to the con¬ 
fessions alleged to have been made. 

The 18th prayer is as follows : 

If the jury believe from the evidence that the defendant did 
make verbal confessions that he struck the deceased, and if they 
further believe from the evidence that he was at the time or times 
he made such verbal confessions so much under the influence of 
liquor as not to understand what he was confessing, they should dis¬ 
regard the confessions altogether.” 

That means, gentlemen, that if you find that he made confessions 
and he was so drunk as not to know what he was saying or under¬ 
stand what he was confessing, then you should disregard his con¬ 
fession. 

The court instructs you in the 12th prayer : 

131 “ That the court instructs the jury that in the considera¬ 
tion of any alleged confessions of the defendant it is the duty 

of the jur}^ to take into consideration all the circumstances attend¬ 
ing such confession, the state of mind of the defendant at the time 
he is alleged to have made the confession, whether drunk or sober, 
and all other facts and circumstances surrounding him at the time.” 

That simply means that in regard to the confession you should 
take all the circumstances surrounding it and consider them and 
judge of them accordingly. 

It is my duty further to say to you that in a case of murder it is 
not necessary for the Government to show any motive for the act. 
It is supposed that the killing, if it is done, is a sufficient motive in 
itself. That supplies the motive, the fact of the killing, and there¬ 
fore it is not necessary for the Government to prove any motive in 
any murder ease, but where there is a lack of one it is always an 
element which the jury can consider. As you know, motive is so 
vague at times that it is impossible to know what it is. There 
never is an adequate motive, and it is so hidden at times that there 
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may be one that we do not discover, and therefore the law in its 
wisdom says that where one person kills another it is not necessary 
for tlie Government in prosecuting to show what the motive was, 
but, on the other hand, where there is no motive the jury shall con¬ 
sider that together with the other evidence in the case in making 
up their final verdict upon the case; therefore the court has granted 
this instruction: 

“ The court instructs the jury that if the evidence intruduced be¬ 
fore it fails to show motive upon the part of the defendant to commit 
the crime charged, it is a circumstance in his favor.” 

132 That means, as I have said, that if you should find there 
was no motive in this case, then you can consider that fact in 

connection with all other facts in arriving at a conclusion. It does 
not mean to instruct you that because you do not find any motive 
that therefore you must acquit him. It only means that it is a 
circumstance that is in his favor, and that you can consider in con¬ 
nection with all other circumstances brought out in evidence and in 
making up your verdict. 

Now, in connection with that prayer, the court has granted the 
instruction which the Government has asked. 

The court instructs the j ury that it is not necessary in order to 
find that the defendant be found guilty that they also find that an 
adequate or any motive for the commission of the alleged crime ex¬ 
isted. If they believe that the criminal act and the connection of 
the accused with it have been proved beyond a reasonable doubt, 
the act itself furnishes the evidence that to its perpetration there 
was some cause or influence moving the mind. 

That means, as I have already stated to you, that in cases of this 
character the Government is not compelled to show any motive, but 
that you can, if you find that the killing was done by this defend¬ 
ant under the circumstances alleged in the indictment, allow the act 
to supply the matter of motive, as the law says. The act of killing 
embraces and supplies the motive and it can be assumed that there 
was some reason for the crime or it would not have been committed. 
That is the plain English of what the prayer just referred to means. 

The 17th prayer is as follows: 

If the jury have a reasonable doubt from the evidence 

133 introduced before them as to what was the cause of the death 
of the de ceased they must find the defendant not guilty. 

Well, of course, if you have any reasonable doubt as to what was 
the cause of her death that ends the case, and you will find for the 
defendant. 

Now, there is one more prayer which has been asked by the Gov¬ 
ernment, and which I have granted: 

“ Although the jury believe from the evidence that the defend¬ 
ant inflicted the blows which resulted in the death of Betty L. 
Wrenn while in a condition of voluntary intoxication which so far 
impaired his mental faculties as to preclude him from the capability 
of acting with design or premeditation, yet such voluntary intoxica¬ 
tion is no defence for his crime.” 
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The law in this District is perfectly plain upon that subject. If 
a man commits murder, all of the essentials of murder being pres¬ 
ent, when he is intoxicated—^that is, when he is voluntarily intoxi¬ 
cated, as distinguished from involuntary intoxication—for instance, 
when a man is drugged and he does not know it, and he commits a 
crime when he is so d rugged, that is called involuntary intoxication, 
and therefore he is not responsible, because he did not get drunk of 
his own volition. But where a man drinks voluntarily—deliberately 
gets drunk—and commits a murder, the law says that his intoxica¬ 
tion neither excuses nor palliates. In other words, it is no excuse 
for a man who commits a crime, all of the essentials having been 
made out, to say that he was drunk or intoxicated at the time, and 
that is what the language of the prayer means. If you find that the 
defendant was voluntarily drunk at the time of the commission of 
the alleged crime, his drunkenness is no excuse or palliation for the 
crime. 

134 Now, gentlemen, I have gone over the instructions that 
have been requested in an endeavor to make them as plain 

as possible, so that you may apply the evidence to the law as it has 
been given to you. I should, perhaps, explain the law as to the 
punishment for such crimes in this jurisdiction. If you find the 
defendant guilty of having killed the deceased, Betty L. Wrenn, by 
blows inflicted upon her with malice aforethought, as it has been 
defined to you, then he is guilty as indicted. If you find from the 
evidence that he killed her without malice, then your verdict should 
be not guilty of murder, but guilty of manslaughter. If you find 
that he is not guilty of anything you will simply say “ Not guilty.” 

Now, in making up your verdict, I will ask your particular atten¬ 
tion now, so that there will not be any difficulty in understanding 
what your duties are when you retire to your room. It will be 
proper for you to first select some one of your number to act as fore¬ 
man, who will announce your verdict when you have reached it, 
and therefore I ask each one of you to be careful to see that there 
is no difficulty in rendering the proper verdict. When I say proper 
verdict I mean, of course, the verdict which you have decided to 
render. 

So that is the first verdict you may render—^guilty as indicted. 
That verdict would mean that the defendant must suffer capital 
punishment. That verdict is to be announced, if reached, simply, 
“Guilty as indicted.” The next verdict that you can find is, 
“Guilty as indicted, without capital punishment,” which means 
that instead of suffering capital punishment he will be imprisoned 
for life. That is the difference between the two verdicts. The 
former is qualified in that manner, and if you should find 

135 the defendant guilty it is your right and duty to pass upon 
that matter, as to whether he shall suffer capital-punishment 

or whether he shall be imprisoned for life. That is a matter en¬ 
tirely within your province, as to which the court has no right 
to instruct you, and does not undertake to instruct you, but leaves 
it entirely to your own judgment to pass upon as you see proper. If 
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you find that the. defendant is not guilty of murder, but guilty of 
manslaughter, you will say “ Not guilty of murder, but guilty of 
manslaughter.” If you shall find that he is not guilty of anj^^thing, 
you will simply say “ Not guilty.” 

136 To the explanation and qualification of the 13th prayer 
presented by the defendant, wherein the court said : “ I have 

just explained to you that there must be one hypothesis. You can¬ 
not say there can be two or three and then say there can be no rea¬ 
sonable doubt. You must come to some definite conclusion, about 
which there is no reasonable doubt,” the defendant excepted be¬ 
cause the same was indefinite and misleading. 

To the explanation and qualification of the 4th prayer preferred 
by the defendant, wherein the court said: “ That means simply this, 
that if the evidence which has been brought before you, and which 
you are to consider, furnishes any other ground of hypothesis than 
that this deceased was killed and was killed by this defendant, then 
it is your duty to acquit this defendant, because, if there is no other 
way to explain her death from the evidence, that must of necessity 
raise a reasonable doubt as to in what manner she met her death, 
and whether she was killed at all, and therefore the reasonable 
doubt would be resolved in favor of the defendant, and he would be 
entitled to an acquittal, which, after all, brings it back to the same 
question that the defendant must always be proved guilty beyond a 
reasonable doubt ”— 

The defendant excepted to that statement by the court because it 
is not a clear and full statement of the law, and was misleading to 
the jury. 

The cause having been submitted to the jury after argument, they 
returned into court their verdict, wherein they found the defendant 
not guilty of murder, but guilty of manslaughter; thereupon the de¬ 
fendant presented to the court the following motion in arrest of 
judgment: 

137 In the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, Holding 

a Criminal Term. 

The United States) 

m VNo. 22484. 

James Lanckton. ) 

And now, after verdict and before sentence, comes the said 
James Lanckton and prays that judgment may be arrested, and 
for causes says: 

First. It does not appear from the record in said cause that said 
court had jurisdiction of the defendant, and all the jurisdictional 
facta do not appear upon the face of the record. The record does not 
show that said court at the April term, 1900, thereof was held at the 
place designated by law for the holding of said court, nor does the 
record show where the said court was held for the April term, 
1900. 

10—1070a 
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Secoiid. The record does not state where the court for the April 
term, 1900, was held, nor does it show that a grand jury of good and 
lawful men was empannelled as required by law. 

Third. And said indictment upon which the defendant was tried 
is insufficient in law in this among other things, that it does not 
state the particular town, village, hamlet, or place where the alleged 
crime was committed. 

Fourth. Said indictment does not show the place of residence 
of tile tiefendant, nor his addition of degree or mystery, as by 
the law in force in this District is required to be shown upon every 
indictment. 

138 Fifth. The said indictment is defective and insufficient in 
law for the reasons assigned and set fortli in defendant’s mo¬ 
tion to quash said indictment, which was b}^ the court overruled; 
and said defendant now here refers to said motion to quash said in¬ 
dictment, and sets up and shows to the court all the reasons set forth 
in said motion as causes why said judgment should be arrested. 

Wherefore, for the causes herein assigned and for the causes as¬ 
signed in said motion to quash said indictment and for other mani¬ 
fest defects in the record aforesaid appearing, the said James Lanck- 
ton prays that judgment herein may be arrested. 

(Signed) JAMES LANCKTON 

FRED BEALL, 

Attorney for Defendant. 

And also the following motion for a new trial: 

In the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, Holding a 

Criminal Term. 

The United States) 

vs. . >No. 22484. 

James Lanckton. j 

And now comes the said defendant in his own proper person and 
by his counsel and moves the court to set aside the verdict in this 
cause, rendered on a former day of the term, and grant him a new 
trial for the following reasons: 

1st. The court erred in not sustaining the defendant’s motion to 
quash the indictment and in overruling the same. 

139 2. The court erred in refusing to allow the defendant to 
show the state of his mind by the witness Gies in April, after 

the alleged crime was committed in March. 

3rd. The court erred in refusing each and every of the following 
instructions asked by the defendant, to wit, instructions numbers 1, 
8,11,16,19, and 20. 

5th. The court erred in his explanation of the 13th instruction 
requested by the defendant, wherein the court said : 

I have just explained to you that there must be but one hypothe¬ 
sis. , You cannot have two or three and then say there can be no 
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reasonable doubt. You must come to some definite conclusion about, 
which there is no reasonable doubt.” 

6th. The court erred in giving to the jury the 1st and 2nd in¬ 
structions asked by the Government. 

7th. The court erred in permitting the Government to introduce 
presumptive and circumstantial testimony to show and establish 
the corpus delicti. 

8th. The court erred in his definition of malice to the jury. 

9th. The court erred in his explanation to the jury of the 4th in¬ 
struction given at the request of the defendant, wherein the court 
stated, after repeating the instruction, as follows: 

“ That means simply this, that if the evidence which has been 
brought before you and which you are to consider furnishes any 
other ground of hypothesis than that this deceased was killed and was 
killed by this defendant, then it is your duty to acquit this defend¬ 
ant, becaues, if there is no other way to explain her death from the 
evidence, that must of necessity raise a reasonable doubt as to in 
what manner she met her death, and whether she was killed at all, 
and therefore the reasonable doubt would be resolved in favor of 
the defendant, and he would be entitled to an acquittal, which after 
all brings it back to the same question that the defendant must al¬ 
ways be proved guilty beyond a reasonable doubt.” 

140 TOth. The court erred in his modification or explanation of 
the 6th prayer of the defendant. 

11th. The court erred in his explanation of the 12th prayer of 
the defendant, wherein, after stating to the jury that prayer, the 
court proceeded to say : 

‘‘ That simply means that in regard to the confession you should 
just take all the circumstances surrounding it and consider them and 
judge of them accordingly.” 

12th. The court erred in his explanation of the^ Government's 
prayer in reference to motives, wherein he said : 

“ That means, as I have already stated to you, that in cases of this 
character the Government is not compelled to show any motive, but 
that you can, if you find that the killing was done by this defend¬ 
ant under the circumstances alleged in the indictment, allow the 
act to supply the matter of motive, as the law says. The act of 
killing embraces and supplies the motive, and it can be assumed 
that there was some reason for the crime or it would not have been 
committed.” 

13th. The verdict of the jury is contrary to the evidence and 
contrary to the law. 

Wherefore, for the above reasons, the defendant moves the court 
to set aside the verdict in this case, and to grant him a new trial. 
(Signed) JAMES LANCKTOK 

FRED BEALL, 

Attorney for Defendant. 

The above motions coming on for argument and consideration by 
the court, the same were each and both overruled by the court; to 
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which action of the court in overruling the motion in arrest of judg¬ 
ment the defendant then and there in open court excepted and 
asked to have his exception to the said ruling noted, which was ac¬ 
cordingly done, and he also then and there excepted to the action 
of the court in overruling his motion for a new trial, and asked 
that his exception to the overruling of said motion be noted, which 
was accordingly done. 

141 Be it further remembered that each of the separate and 
several exceptions taken by counsel for the defendant to each 
of the separate and several rulings of the court was so taken by 
counsel for the defendant in open court during the progress of this 
said trial separately and severally, and said exceptions were and 
each of them was then and there separately and severally duly en¬ 
tered upon the minutes of the justice presiding at the trial, and 
counsel for the defendant then and there prayer the court and now 
prays the court to sign and seal this bill of exceptions, to have the 
same force-and etfect/as if each of the said exceptions was separately 
and severally set foi^h in a separate bill, and at the request of coun- 
shl fo’r the.defendant the same is accordingly signed and sealed and 
made a part of the record in this cause, now for then, this 1st day of 
March, A. D. 1901. 

HAEBY M. CLABAUGH, 

Associate Justice. 
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